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WRhododendrons with a Background 


| of Carolina Hemlocks from 


WBXclsey-Highlands Nursery Issued 
im Harlan P. Kelsey, Owner) ‘Twice a Month 
East Boxford, Mass. 


‘See Back: Cover) 





Would You Therefore 





Have A Life Time Joy? 


ARS wear out and have to be re- 
placed. But one of our Glassed- 
Over Sunning Rooms or Greenhouses 
is a life-time joy. Its upkeep is prac- 
tically nothing, yet its dividends are 
declared daily. 


Every member of the family partici- 
pates. There’s so much more to the 
pleasures of owning one than you 
suspect, that am just wondering why 
you don’t send for that interesting 
book of ours called: ‘‘Some Green- 
houses We Have Built.’’ Glad to send 
it. In requesting one, you can be 
assured of a freedom from being an- 
noyingly “‘followed up.”’ 





New York 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 202S. LaSalle St. 308-A Harbor Com. Bldg. 
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FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 
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They chanced to see one as they were eating in the 
diner of the Century Limited. When they reached 
their destination, wired its location and asked its 
cost. Two more wires went back and forth, and 
the complete greenhouse was ordered. In exactly 
sixty days, the flowers were blooming in it. 


Jord «. Hurnham@. 
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Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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Spring Planting ~ 


Tue evident appreciation now being shown every- 
a where for better homes has made decorative home 
' slanting become of greatest importance to every one. 

If you are one of the many who have planting 
to do,——write us now. June days and the heat will 
soon be here and your planting to be successful must 
then wait until fall. 

The Bay State Nurseries at the present time oc- 
cupy over 600 acres in North Abington and adjoin- 
ing towns over half of which is occupied with trees, 
shrubs and hardy plants in great variety. 

We have listed below a few very desirable plants 
that are among those shown in our new 1929 
SPRING CATALOGUE. Send for your copy at 
once. 


Juniperus chinensis columnaris 
Caliuna nana 

Azalea Kaempferi hybrids 
Philadelphus Virginal 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W. H. Wyman & Son North Abington, Mass. 


Pink Grootendorst Rose 
Polygonum auberti 
Campanula Feltham Beauty 
Veronica longifolia Blue Jay 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 


IRISES 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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Boston Florists 
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FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 

















BOER THE PARK SCPC 
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OV4ion lorist 
67 — STREET powers 
hones: Telegraphed 


™.... 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address ‘“‘Obefio” 











BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


For All This 
District 


The Leading 
Florist 




















TOTTY’S | 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 


MADISON NEW JFRSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 


Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 


205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0589 


The Oldest and Largest Manufa:turers 
of Flower Pots in the World 
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Old English 
Boxmood 


Spe...nens an’ Hedge 








Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offerirg one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Chestnut Hill and the Newtons | | 
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‘Gable of ag 


Late May Work .... 2 

New Seed and Nursery Catalogues s 

Horticultural News-Letter .... 

Library Accessions in New York 

Distinctive Shrubs for the Home Garden 

A Native Iris for Rock Gardens .. 
Double-Flowered Japanese Cherries . 

Campanula Fragilis for Dry Walls .. . 

M. Julien Potin a Good Rose . . 

Memoirs Wanted ... 

National Council of State Garden ‘Club Federstions 
Secretary Hyde Appoints an Arboretum Committee 
Lilies as an Expert Sees Them .... 

Other Books of the Month ... 

Hyacinthus Candicans From Seed Fahad 

A Sedum Which Should Be Watched 

Desirable Native Plants 
The Pruning of Ornamental Trees . 
Sprouted vs. Unsprouted Potatoes 
Sweet Pea Difficulties 3 
‘“‘Chasing’’ Cucumber Beetles 

The Zitzikama Forest ... 
Hydrangeas From Cuttings 

Irises for Table Decorations . 

The Angel’s Tears Daffodil . 

The Judging of Delphiniums 
Caladiums and Sweet Alyssum 
Crocus Species From Seed .. 
Using Discarded Rock Plants 

~The Tender Iris Bucharica 

The Habits of Trillium 

The Use of Weed Killers 

An Early Flowering Veronica ... 
Producing Double-Flowered Stocks 
Coming Exhibitions 
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Late May Work 


PLANT gladioli of several varieties and different sizes for a long 
season of bloom. Dahlias and cannas can go in now. 

When tulips are through flowering, they may be dug with 
plenty of soil about the roots and heeled in the ground in an 
out-of-the-way place, where the bulbs will develop and ripen. 
This treatment is not really necessary, however, for annuals may 
be set among the bulbs in the garden. 

Set out heliotrope, coleus, geranium, lemon verb:na, dusty 
miller, salvia, dracaena, fuchsia and periwinkle plants f>r Summer 
beds. 

When sweet peas start to climb, 
inches. 

Pot-grown roses, aquilegias, campanulas, foxgloves, poppies 
and various woody plants may still be set out in the garden. 

Take cuttings of house plants for summer bloom. Cut back 
old plants of flowering begonias, geraniums and others before 
setting the plants in the ground. 

Plant the hardy waterlilies, tut in the north delay planting the 
tender kinds. 

Tub plants for porch or terrace include Caladium esculentum 
or elephant’s ears, Agapanthus umbellatus, Clivia miniata (which 
has large clusters of orange-red flowers) and hydrangeas. Place 
these plants where they are te flower. Bulbs of Zepheranthes will 
also give porch plants. 

It is not too early to sow seeds of perennials in frames. 

Protect the roses from black spot by using the Massey dust or 
one of the prepared sprays on the market. 

Break up old berry boxes. The pieces make good labels for 
garden or frame. 

When transplanting asters and similar plants, dust the ball of 
rocts with tobacco dust to kiJi reot aphids. 

Do not leave annuals in flats so long that they become starved. 
Such plants seldom do well after transplanted. 

Pinch back plants of Phlox Drummondi, snapdragon and 
others used for cutting to make bushy plants. 

Sow coin for an early crop and make plantings every ten days. 
Lima beans may go in. 

Sow New Zealand spinach for greens. 

Continue <o plant lettuce, beets and carrots. 

Set out peppers and egg plants, with protection against cut- 
worms. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a 


$67 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














3 Christmas Roses 


and 


Glorious Peonies $5 .00 


a Red, White, and Pink. Fall Del. 
Ask for Catalogue of ‘‘Glorious 
Peonies’’ and ‘‘Lovely Lilies’’ 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box F Jamesport, L. I., N. Y. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 


country. 
If interested send for special list 


No. 80. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J 

















ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 

















Garden Party 


Benefit of Norfolk House Centre 
Tuesday June 4, from 4 to 7 
At the home of the Misses Hersey 
315 Walnut Avenue, Roxbury 
Near Egleston Station 
If stormy deferred to first pleasant day 
ADMISSION $1.00 








CROCES? “1 Collection 


HARDY AL PINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum—Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion—Mauve 
Tris Cristata—Lavender 
Mazus Rugosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Coccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC 
Cranford, N. J. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Perennials and Rock Garden Plants 


Hundreds of thousands of Perennials, in nearly a thousand varieties, for Old-fashioned Gardens, Rock Gardens, 
Ground covers, Woodland plantings, dry soils and moist places. These plants can be supplied in almost unlimited 
quantities, and for plantings of any magnitude. Write us if you intend to plant perennials. 








Each 10 100 Each 10 100 
i i ose ae 200 18.00 
Achillea ptarmica, Boule de Neige. White ........- $0.30 $2.00 $15.00 Lychnis coo cage agg eral aK hee ‘eS a + +4 “> 
i P ’s White. White ‘ ie et ae 2.00 18.00 chalcedonica alba. ite . 
aa han temas 30 2.00 18.00 Flos-cuculi. Red or pink ........ ... B80 2.00 = 18.00 
Anemone hupehensis. Pale mauve ..............- d & : be es hyo 18.00 
EE ds wos 8 va b 46.9 64 che eees .80 2.00 18.00 bem ——. pees Sere ee +4 Son red 
j Goa epR é 2.00 18.00 pe EE ECC ee é , , 
So yhiriwind. ee ee aa 30 2.00 18.00 Myostis alpestris robusta grandiflora. Blue ........ .B0 2.00 18.00 
ee ulsatilla, Lilac ............. 80 2.00 18.00 scorpoides semperflorens. Blue ................ .80 2.00 18.00 
Seen tteeee ‘80 2.00 18.00 ES Sbicg cv cece necseebecees .80 2.00 18.00 
secsee agin “a white SEER ETOCS Oenothera glabra. Yellow .....................- ‘30 ~—- 2.00 18.00 
Mt AL... | le 18.00 conve cccccepesues ‘30 ~—. 2.00 18.00 
icaate cates tee Geneve ae 35 3.00 i ee kee othe ne ew ys 85 as Pre 
i 25, PE EA Dll otter ‘ x 18.00 Pachysandra terminalis. Green .................-- .30 y ' 
at aes aS eee oa Panties dlkeasie ; 30 300 18.00 A alpinum. Bright odieen - EE rer ee ee eae .50 4.50 
inte Gite. iden ‘30 2.00 18.00 nudicaule, White, yellow and orange-scarlet . .. 302.00 18.00 
Ee iin hs cba diaca sown 00 18.00 EE as bh elievesaaes oe vee ss<'sedee / 
Soenk yo der bl Oe ee ee da 30 300 18.00 Papaver orientale bracteatumn. Red ............... .80 2.00 18.00 
Rg allel tae 30 2.00 18.00 Brightness. Orange-scarlet .................... 30 2.00 18.00 
i ae ony NC CM EG Duke of Teck. Crimson Se fittt aes Stilt [ge = 200 ~—s:18.00 
cordifolius, Star-Shewer. White ................ 50 4.50 35.00 E. A. Bowles. Apricot ....... oe ere ee Ye 50 4.50 35.00 
cordifolius versicolor. Pink ............++++++5 .50 4.50 eo ee See. Salmon Leahey oe ometoht = pt hye 
ea a “gr Wright. Purple ........ = oo yt pe Moral + iotelpareai dhd 25 cele s a = ye ret 
ovi-Be hy cg qa gid ewe whee a F - . ere See eee ‘ ; 
J 18.00 Grossfurst. Dark ees. « ; ae we «anew a .50 
ee. 30. 200—«:18.00 Same. Gnrmine-perpic | atabane 9 ‘50 = 4.50 
—Souquet' Rese, See oak cies sdkawaae occaae a) a 2a Mrs. Perry. Orange-apricot .... ...........+.. ‘30 ~—-2.00 18.00 
“~~ ~ ¢ \  * geeeeeennesrannae 30 ~—- 2.00 18.00 Perry's White. Purest Soto. Cea aan 50 4.50 pean 
—Lad ae hile ang es arg elalin dae & Gre .80 2.00 18.00 Oy Sie dk aes oes area 6 «ein a F 2. J 
—aaee a oie’ Mead he Seeding a @ alrca ‘30 2.00 18.00 Salmon Queen. Salmon-scarlet ...............-- '30 2.00 18.00 
—Mrs. McOudden. Mauve .................--. ‘30 2.00 18.00 Tulipa. Orange-pink ....... RR: 50 4.50 35.00 
—October Dawn. Lilac and mauve ............. .50 4.50 Joyce. Rose-color ....... ; Se ga we .50 + tet 
| t”t*«‘«‘“‘ RR ER emer mere .80 2.00 18.00 — ot gen peventor ; ere es. -” = ras 
"=< «a Ree eR ateany .80 2.00 18.00 subulata rosea. ae wale as Loree tase Rake ; ; : 
aaa Ita. > APE ed ae ‘30 2.00 18.00 subulata lilacina. Light blue .................. 30 2.00 18.00 
Beauty of Colwall. Lavender-blue .............. .80 2.00 18.00 Plumbago larpentae. Blue ...................... .30 : = 70 
Aubrietia Hybrids. Pink, blue, lavender ........... .35 3.00 25.00 Polemon-um humile I I oe yiidin. bo cde ee oe = = oe as 
Baptisia australis. False indigo .................. .30 nen ye ee a: aces apichanbdbseapaehee oiare = re oa. 
Campanas eanpatien Light bes 2... 30 2.001800 Potentilla Caznival. Orange-red .......... 01.10. 50 450 40.00 
ampanula carpatica. Lig DIY on Legare tatote okas bene : J t r s SS 2 4e ocls cate, nen ; 
Thi ‘ 18.00 Panorama. Orange ......... no Alaieer ecmkiaten eens ae .50 4.50 40.00 
pe ta EE eedeiedeetretaaehdet 30 3:00 18.00 Van Dyck. Yellow eS ee eet 50 4.50 40.00 
actifiora. Milk-white-blue .................0.-. . ’ j : . 
od cas a4 0 66 otk Oe 0 ae os .50 4.50 Nepalensis ae OS ee eer - oo reed 
SSE eran ars eee ere .30 2.00 18.00 Primula elatior | ENS Se Se ee ee 2. ' 
a tae a ERG Gy Seed mame eer en .30 2.00 18.00 Santolina Chamaecyparissus incana. Lavender ..... .30 2.00 18.00 
trachelium. Light purple ..................... ‘30 2.00 18.00 Sedum acre. Bright yellow . Poa pane 30 2.00 18.00 
Cephalaria alpi Pal rimrose-yellow .......... .80 2.00 18.00 se. ns 5 ee wid au Ree Sime e .30 2.00 18.00 
ephalaria alpina. Pale pri ) ; = aye a 
Cerastium tomentosum. White ................... .30 2.00 18.00 kamtschaticum. Yellow ..... OR gn aie RES ; A ro : a — 
per nny pl ge oer BPUMIIONE CUONGO wn sc cccccee 4 go oe = at ear tha ots a ne cis eas cam = 0 23,08 
ae Sd wip a4 n 44-4 @ 6146-0 6's W140 6.6 3 d x EE rs eee 4 ‘ t 
Cimicifuga racemosa simplex. White ............. -75 7.00 65.00 spectabile. Pink ...........csceessersssccee .30 2.00 18.00 
Crucianella stylosa. Pale rose ..............+.... .30 2.00 18.00 — —. oner WIN i:5 cece olete a yt Pres 
Delphinium Belladonna. Blue ................... 80 2.00 18.00 Te ee P , ; 
Seliemecum. EIN obi 9 bein e ain erases de eenw om .80 2.00 18.00 Shortia galacifolia. White ..................46.. 80 2.00 18.00 
on ae to fove blue eer buaaer tere yass' = ‘2 7.38 wy ny Sa | RAs | ae tet een = . ore 
anthus arenarius. ite, or li in a : J by WIE ccc cer ccc cree nsvevvrccccce : 5 t 
cruentus. Dark extmeon ‘iad ry ‘ , pr ae ee .80 2.00 yn s cage = Fog a es %y wae ~ “ 7 a ere oe = + Hore 
RNY <S ceVCAs dares pais A cevia.aldaatele .30 2.00 18.00 tatice latifolia. Sea Lavender. hie lage oicaee ; é . 
Geltetien PLE’ meena pint aid aia aad am lieles aaa 30 2.00 18.00 I ina ig a Saud @ Gide 9 0 w 0 0 6 00 0's .30 2.00 18.00 
Gee M, PPEEOD occ cece nce seceecves .80 2.00 18.00 Stokesia laevis (cyanea). Sky-blue ............... .80 2.00 18.00 
I os dies 65 6544 0 69 08 Oe Roe OM SS .30 2.00 18.00 Trollius asiaticus, Canary Bird. Pale yellow ....... .50 4.50 40.00 
aS <a ca chu a ince eral alanine aukid Beane saul -50 4.50 35.00 europaeus, Orange Princess. Orange ............ .50 4.50 40.00 
SUPSTWUS, HOTS INVONGOT 2... ccc ccccsccccccecse .80 2.00 18.00 Se .30 2.00 18.00 
barbatus, Newport Pink. Rose-pink ............ .30 2.00 15.00 Veronica gentianoides. Pale blue ................ .80 2.00 re 
Di — Isabellina. Sulphur-yellow .............. = ee Pry —- — BREIL AS EL EE ear a age Peet = ye yd 
NO sen er6 ty hana ESS Wie Wid oie hii @ act eicaeia Oss, 35 2. . ‘ EE A eee ; ‘ Y 
NY ci nit aca byebacsietele ack sum SKK a Ose ane iiiaod Sk hia sclovetebels 30 2.00 18.00 spleate resem. Bright rose .........ccccscscces .30 2.00 18.00 
NN ikea a MM ad St ake avn Aik ghaig crisle tspsa tgs .80 2.00 18.00 spuria (amethystina). Amethyst-blue ........... .30 2.00 18.00 
Epimedium niveum. Snow-white ................. .35 3.00 25.00 I eee ids wk 5 icieg.6 od 6 484.0 980 5 650 .80 2.00 18.00 
I I UE gn cc cicctusecewedsecenes .50 4.50 40.00 ———. “oo en Gentian-blue ......... oe = ys ren 
. Li SE Tact “a nical ia ab eta e adie Oi diadseird .50 4.50 40.00 kee ces eeetseeweses : ‘ . 
cetralie, Bilvereee _ ce Aen te ny, Citas Me .50 4.50 40.00 Viola bosniaca. Rose-pink .............-......0. 30 2.00 18.00 
I ST I ok cess cee eiveemecneee .50 4.50 40.00 Viola, Tufted Pansies. Admiration. Purple ........ 80 2.00 18.00 
I NI og bao 6.66 sce Cones eens s .50 4.50 40.00 A ROO eae B85 3.00 25.00 
vulgaris alporti. Dark crimson ................. .50 4.50 40.00 lutea splendens. Golden yellow ................ .30 2.00 18.00 
vulgaris Searlei. Clear white ............... wee 50 4.50 35.00 weauve Gueen. Pale mauve .................... .30 2.00 18.00 
Erigeron mesagrande speciosus grandiflorus. Dark lilac .35 8.00 Papilio. Violet ... wees see cette ence ew eeeeese 80 2.00 18.00 
—— agg ag eng AE Mil RRS EG Te ae 4 ae ye Wee Pertection. White ...... 0... cc cccccccee .30 2.00 18.00 
coelestinum. uls ef 9&0 ewe Oud wae 6.6 eb ° e ° 
a. I i v5 6.0 div els.« kone kee Keke - ye hint EVERGREENS AND CONIFERS 
Planum. Blue ...... Boers eee eee e eee ee eeees . : . Nearly 100 acres of Junipers, Yews, Pines, Spruces, Arborvitae, and other 
Eupatorium fraseri. White ..... 200000000000 2010! 30 © 2.00 ~—:18.00 i evenanedin fav plantings of ony manslbede. 
Soke ah inalis. Re - — Sb riedliaaacaeaaen 30 2 00 18.00 BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
ega Officinalis. Rosy purple ................6.. p ‘ é - ° 
~~ — ere Peete ence nena = res os Rhododendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Cotoneasters, Hollies, Pieris, 
a > EAIMO-POStOl-Dlue ........ ccc ccees : . j propagated and grown under our direction. 
Sanguineum., Blood-red ..............cseeeeees 85 8.00 25.00 «gin ? 
Geum aoe aor ab aaa ean e +6 9xreis = oo ee In your request, it is important to state definitely what 
coccineum, Mrs. J. Bradshaw. Dark red ......... ‘ f . . : 
Globularia trichosantha. Blue ................... (35 3.00 25:00 you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. 
Gypsophila paniculata fl. pl. White ............... .50 4.50 40.00 
Helenium autumnale, Gartensonne. Yellow ......... 80 2.00 18.00 
i (- eae .30 2.00 18.00 
—— helianthoides pitcheriana. Yellow ........ .30 2.00 18.00 
scabra, Soleil d’Or. Yellow .................... .80 2.00 18.00 
scabra zinniaeflora. Yellow .................... .B5 3.00 25.00 
MECN Deeeeeee, FIBER ww www ce cccecs .30 2.00 18.00 
mag 3 “— IRE aa oe ee ete en ee 80 2.00 18.00 
SS ee eee eee 80 2.00 18.00 1S. 
Rosmondi. Oorsl-pink .... 1... ASCE RE 30 © 2.00 ~—-:18.00 Ask for Visit 
noe ee we a ee 35 3.00 
PN I ooo vg cpa ba Sod Cee ornn onda .B0 2.00 18.00 Catalog Nursery 
Sanguinea La Perle. Dark red ........... icee 2.00 18.00 
Iris cristata. Light colored flowers ............... .B0 2.00 18.00 
Leontopodium alpinum ......................00. .B5 3.00 25.00 
ny a, nonew Sana bis cakve abavars o's Soe aie .30 2.00 18.00 
num perenne. OIE ea es Cramer ar tna ewe .30 2.00 18.00 
perenne album. White ...................200. 80 2.00 18.00 R h f d N J VY 
tee St GR utherrord, New Jerse 
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May 15, 1929 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Alexander, J. Herbert. (Dahliatown, Middleboro, Mass.) “Bulbs and 
seeds, aristocrats of the dahlia world, 1929.” 

Alexander, J. K. (449 Central St., E. Bridgewater, Mass.) “Alexan- 
der’s Dahlia Gardens.” 

The American Rose and Plant Co. (Springfield, Ohio) Season 1929 
catalogue. 

Ayres’ Nurseries. (Rosebank, Cape Town, South Africa) “Bulbs for 
1929,” 

W. W. Barnard Co. (17 South Wells St., Chicago, Ill.) “The garden, 
spring 1929. Barnard’s 41st catalog” (flower and vegetable seeds). 

Barrett, W. E. & Co. (89-95 Canal St., Providence, R. I.) “Seeds and 
farm implements.” 

Bay State Bulb Co. (Mansfield, Mass.) “1929 price list of new and 
standard glorious gladiolus.” 

Bay State Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) “Bay State trees, 
shrubs, hardy plants for comfort, beauty, and increased home 
values, 1929.” 

“Trees and hardy plants.” 

Beckert’s Seed Store. (101-103 Federal St., North Side, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) “Vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs. 52nd seed annual, 1929.” 

Berry, S. S. (1145 West Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) “Irises for 
spring planting, 1929.” 

Bissell, E. M. (12 Wells Place, East Lynn, Mass.) “Better dahlias 
from Wonderland Dahlia Gardens.” 

Black, Jos. H., Son, & Co. (Hightstown, N. J.) “Village Nurseries— 
Annual descriptive catalogue, 1929.” 

Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) “Roses.” 

Bonisteel, Mrs. G. A. (35 Highland Ave., Belleville, Ont.) “Bon-glad 
gardens—gladioli, iris, regal lily, and delphinium, 1929.” 

Briggs Floral Co., The. (Encinitas, Calif.) “Gladiolus bulbs.” 

Brook-in-Wood Gardens. (Hamilton, Mass.) “Catalogue of seed, 
seedlings, plants, hardy ferns, native plants.” (also delphinium, 
lupins, aquilegias, pyrethrums, and other perennials) 

— — (Greenville, Ohio.) “Descriptive price list of 
gladioli.” 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Philadelphia, Pa.) “Burpee’s annual garden 
book, 1929.” 

—_ D. V. (Rocky Ford, Colorado) “Better seeds from Burrell 
or 1929.” 

Cape Cod Nurseries. (Falmouth, Mass.) “Hardy plant materials.” 

Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Framingham Centre, Mass.) “Cherry 
Meadow Gardens.” 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio.) “Evergreens, deciduous and 


evergreen shrubs, roses, vines, perennials, shade trees, fruit trees, | 


small fruits, bulbs, etc.” 

Collier-Young, Mrs. C. M. (8 Broadway, Stoneham, Mass.) “Sunset 
View Gladiolus Garden.” 

Cooley, R. M. (810 N. Water St., Silverton, Ore.) Irises and lilacs. 

Correvon, H. (Chenebourg, prés Genéve, Suisse) “Catalogue général 
de plantes, 1929.” 

Cottage Gardens. (Lansing, Mich.) “Descriptive list of ‘high spots’ 
in perennials for rockery and border, shrubs and roses.” 

Cowee, Arthur. (Meadowvale Farm, Berlin, N. Y.) “Glory of the 
garden price list 1929.” (Gladiolus catalogue.) 

Cowgill and Rogers. (Miss Kathleen Cowgill, Lombardy Nurseries, 
Easton, Maryland, and Mrs. W. C. Rogers, Belvoir Manor 
Flower Farm, Waterbury, Maryland.) Perennials, alpines and 
rock plants. 

Craig, William N. (Front & Federal Sts., Weymouth, Mass.) “De- 
scriptive list of hardy roses, herbaceous perennials, rock plants, 
liliums, gladioli, flowering shrubs, etc., 1929.” 

Crissey, W. L., Alpine Gardens. (R. F. D. 2, Gresham, Ore.) 16th an- 
nual catalogue, 1929. “Perennials, iris, gladioli, specializing in 
choice alpines.” 

Crow, J. W., Ltd. (Simcoe, Ont., Canada.) “1929. 5th annual catalog. 
Gladiolus, Eddie’s roses, hardy lilies, irises.” 

Demers, Joseph R. (Marlboro, Mass.) “West End Gardens, price list 
fall 1928, spring 1929.” 

Eastern Nurseries, Inc. (Holliston, Mass.) “Spring, 1929. Price list.” 

Elliott, Clarence, Ltd. (Six Hills Nursery, Stevenhage, Herts, Eng.) 
“Six Hills Seeds.” 

“List of bedding plants.” 
“Price list of alpine and herbaceous plants, 1929.” 

Elm City Nursery Co. (Woodmont Nurseries, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn.) General nursery catalogue. 

Farmer, L. J. (Fragaria Nurseries, Pulaski, N. Y.) Spring and fall 
1929 catalog. (Strawberries, bush fruits, grapes, fruit trees, shade 
and ornamental trees and shrubs, vegetables, and perennials.) 

Wm. Flemer’s Sons, Inc. (F. & F. Nurseries—Princeton Nurseries, 
Springfield, N. J.) “Deciduous trees, shrubs and vines, evergreens 
and conifers.” 

Forbes, Alexander, & Co. (743 Broad St., Newark, N. J.) “Forbes 
seeds, 1929.” 

Ford Gardens. (415 Central St., East Bridgewater, Mass.) “Pocket 
edition, 1929.” (gladiolus, dahlias, perennials, etc.) 

F om Nursery Co., Inc. (McMinnville, Tenn.) “Shrubs for all season 

eauty.” 

Fruit Growers Nurseries. (Newark, New York.) “A selection of 
nursery stock suitable for your planting.” 

Gage, L. Merton. (Natick, Mass.) “Irises and gladiolus grown at 

__ Sunnyside Gardens.” 

—_, Lena M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) “1929. The gladiolus beau- 

ti ” 


Glen Bros., Inc. (Rochester, N. Y.) “Glenwood Nursery.” 
“Spring planting specialties from Glenwood Nursery.” 

Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. (Glen St. Mary, Florida.) “Southern 
planting facts, 1929.” 
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IRIS COLLECTIONS 


Rainbow Collection 


This collection will contain some of 
the finest Bearded Iris in my entire 
garden. For those who want a garden 
full of fine flowers in all the colors of 
the rainbow, but do not care to go to 
the extra care of keeping them separate, 
this is a real opportunity and a great 
bargain. The labor saved in putting 
up this RAINBOW COLLEOTION 
without labels, enables me to furnish 
the utmost in value at the minimum 


cost. 
se 100 Choice Bearded Iris, 
Without Labels, for $7.50 


Early Iris Garden 
Collection 


The varieties I will furnish in this 
collection bloom from two to three 
weeks ahead of the regular Iris season, 
You'll get a great thrill out of AN 
EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This collec- 
tion will include only choice varieties, 
in a good range of colors, varieties 
that are very free flowering, hardy 
and easy to grow. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, 
My Selection, All Labeled $6 


Dwarf Iris Collection 


These Miniature Jewels are especially 
adapted to the Rock Garden, or for 
planting in the border in front of the 
taller varieties. They bloom in the 
early spring, just after the crocus have 
finished flowering and come at a time al ; 
when flowers in the garden are so much prized. Only choice varieties will go 
into this collection. 














25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, My Selection, All Labeled $6 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Bayside (Box B) Long Island, N. Y. 
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Garden this 
Plant Food 


You'll need no urging after you 
ONCE use Floranid — the world 
famous organic nitrogen. Popular 
everywhere for feeding Flowers, 
Vegetables, Grass, Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants in pots and 
Window boxes, etc. 


ti ees S 
Results are quick and 


- 4 e 
satisfactory in renewed 
thrift; in better, brighter 
flowers; in crisper, better 
flavored vegetables; in 
giving a rich green to —— 


your lawn. One pound 
of Floranid (Urea) supplies as 


much nitrogen as 35 pounds of 
dried sheep manure or 90 pounds se 
of well-rotted horse manure. One 
pound is enough for one applica- 
tion on 1000 square feet of lawn 


— garden. [UREA) 
It is odorless. clean, water- 
soluble, economical; pleasant and easy to handle. 
Sold in convenient sizes; 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 143 pound 
bags by Seedmen, Florists and MHard- 
ware stores. Literature Free, 


‘y 


rT 
Axa is. 
Pie, 4 
bas Ae 
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Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corporation 
Garden Department 
285 E. Madison Ave., New York 
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Greetings 


from 


Tulipdom 


During the last fourteen years we have 
made many friends, have shared their 
joys and disappointments. ‘Their joys in the flowers borne 
by the bulbs we supply; their disappointments at our not 
being able to supply, late in the season, such special varieties 
as they might desire, because we were “‘sold out.” 


Order Early— And Why 


1. The so-called Dutch Bulbs, namely Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Narcissi, etc., are available in the fall only. 

2. They must be planted in the fall if you want their 
flowers the following spring. 

3. The choicest bulbs, especially of the better varieties are 
generally ‘“‘sold out’’ around the middle of August, 
when the last import orders are cabled to our nurseries 
in Holland for 


“Bulbs In a Class All Their Own” 


Through our catalog ‘Greetings from Tulipdom”’ we offer 
some suggestions how we hope to serve you best. But we might 
serve you still better were you to give us an idea as to which 
flowers you prefer. 

Below you will find a coupon. A few crosses (x) will help 
us to furnish you special recommendations later in the season. 
Please feel that this does not obligate you in any way, but will 
enable us to give you the most intelligent service. 


ZANDBERGEN BROBGS., 
“Tulipdom” 


9 Mill River Road 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, New York 


Nurseries at Valkenberg, near Leiden, Holland and at 
Babylon, Long Island, New York 


ZANDBERGEN BROS., “Tulipdom”’ 
9 Mill River Road, Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y. 


I am most interested in: Tulips, Early Flowering [J], Late Flower- 


ing (], Darwin Tulips (J, Breeder Tulips (], Cottage Tulips (J, Lily 
Flowering Tulips (J, Hybrid Tulips (J, Crocus [], American-Grown 
Daffodils (], Hyacinths [J 


Free copy of ‘Greetings From Tulipdom”’ [] 
It is distinctly understood that you incur no obligation. 


Mr 
Name } Mis 
{ Mrs 


Address 


Please write name and address plainly, or better still print them 
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COMPLETE 









“All Your Tools 
in One Basket”’ 


HAT '’S the right place to have them, isn’t it? Here's a 
complete equipment for the home gardener, even down 
to a waterproof cushioned pad to protect the clothes 
when kneeling. And all assembled for you conveniently in 
a gaily colored basket. Just the gift for a gardening friend! 
And exactly the thing that you, yourself, have doubtless 
long been wishing for. The set consists of: 


1 Kingsbury All-Steel Trowel 

1 Kingsbury Transplanting Trowel 

1 Kingsbury Spading Fork 

1 Kingsbury Cultivator or Weeder 

1 Kingsbury Pruning Shears 

1 Kingsbury Line for Straightening Rows 

1 Kingsbury Kneeling Pad 
12 Kingsbury Metal Markers 

1 Decorative Basket with handle 

All Tools Have Bright-Colored Handles! 
Ask your dealer to show you this convenient Kingsbury out 
fit. If he isn’t stocked, we will ship it to you direct, packed 
in a strong, corrugated carton, on receipt of price, $5. 


(West of Miss., $5.50). 


FOR DECORATION DAY 
This handy outfit will prove highly useful 
Folder in colors, “‘Special for Garden Lovers’’ Free 


Fashioned by NEW ENGLAND Craftsmen 
KINGSBURY MFG. CO., 99E Myrtle St., KEENE, 


KINGSBU RY 
Garden Set de Luxe 


ALSO: 

THE KINGSBURY 4-PIECE GARDEN KIT 
Trowel, Spading Fork, Transplanting Trowel, Cultivator, 
Complete in individual carton $1.25 
(West of Miss., $1.35) 

KINGSBURY ALL-STEEL TROWEL 35c 
(West of Miss., 40c) 

The original one-piece trowel in the individual carton 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


A Notable Narcissus Exhibition 

tees great show held in conjunction with the Pacific North- 
west Florists’ Convention in Seattle, Wash., last month 

passed into history as the most comprehensive exhibition of 

narcissi ever held in America as well as the most complete 

floral display ever seen in the Northwest. The large floor of 

the Seattle Civic Auditorium was turned into a garden with 


paths leading to the model florist’s shop in the center. On 
either side of the paths were borders of banked daffodils, thou- 
sands upon thousands of Golden Spur, King Alfred and Tres- 
serve, edged on some paths with a border of blue hyacinths 
and on others with the Narcissus Laurens Koster. 

At one end of the garden rode an argosy of golden daffodils 
upon billowy waves of pink hydrangeas, a real ship whose 
sails were a mass of yellow blooms and whose course was in 
front of a mammoth daffodil sun, golden rays of which were 
clusters of the yellow flow- 
ers. This display was staged 
by the Tacoma florists. 

Among a table of narcis- 
sus seedlings were some re- 
markably fine flowers, the 
most promising of which 
was an improved King Al- 
fred. Unlike many of the 
so-called improvements, this 
flower showed heavier sub- 
stance and a decided trait of 
lifting its head up and look- 
ing at the world. Such a 
habit is one for which the 
plant breeders are searching. 

The best specimen of an 
upturned trumpet was Ma- 
jestic, a new, little known 
variety that received the 
sweepstakes ribbon. It is a 
deep golden daffodil of large 
size, perfect form and has 
petals so stiff and wax-like 
that one could not repress 
the urge to feel them. 

A blue ribbon winner 
was Duchanel, absolutely 
the biggest daffodil that has 
ever been shown in this 
country. The specimen 
wearing the ribbon was 
brought by a lady grower 
from Oregon. It certainly 
was worth writing home 
about. Its color is similar to 
the better known Tresserve. 





Redwood Trees in Their Natural Beauty 





All That Remains of One Forest 


Loudspeaker was there in all its bigness and its price of $40 
a bulb caused no end of comment. 

Thalia, the orchid narcissus, attracted attention. Its three 
nodding daffodil-like blooms of pure cream white stood out 
as something entirely different. Mrs. Barclay of the Barri clan 
made new friends. Here is a flower that will have tremendous 
popularity and it was with forethought and wisdom that the 
growers of the Northwest bought these bulbs in Holland. 

Another very popular flower was Twink, a cream and 
orange double narcissus of recent introduction. Many growers 
took pride in displaying it in bowls and baskets. Then there 
were most attractive white perianthed and red cupped varieties, 
such as Nurse Maid, Nannie Nun, Red Cross, Tagore, and the 
creamy and orange Croesus. Such varieties as these are very 
showy and they mark a distinct change from the older vari- 
eties with which we have been familiar. 


Save-the-Redwoods 
League 


The recent redwoods ex- 
hibit of Mrs. A. Sherman 
Hoyt at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Boston has 
called attention to the 
movement to save the red- 
woods, which are remark- 
able for their size, age and 
majestic beauty. One-third 
of the original stand, now 
existing only in California, 
has already been destroyed 
by lumbering. To prevent 
further loss, the Save-the- 
Redwoods League was 
formed ten years ago. Vari- 
ous types of membership in 
this organization are avail- 
able, about which informa- 
tion may be obtained by 
writing to the league at 220 
California Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Hersey Gardens to 
Be Opened 


Years ago, when the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society was young, the 
Dorchester and Roxbury 
sections of Boston had 
many large estates, which 
\have been gradually dis- 
appearing until but few 
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remain. One of the most notable of those now in existence 
is that of the Misses Hersey, 315 Walnut Avenue, Roxbury, 
and on Tuesday, June 4, this estate is to be thrown open 
from 4 to 7.30 p.m., when a garden party will be given 
for the benefit of the Norfolk House Center. There are 
between two and three acres in this estate which have 
been gradually developed during more than 40 years along 
English lines. It has many large trees, sloping lawns, flower 
borders and a long grape arbor against an outcropping of 
Roxbury puddingstone. Recently a rock garden, sunken 
garden, and a small Georgian garden house have been added, 
being made possible by the purchase of an adjoining estate. 


New York Botanical Garden Lectures 


The New York Botanical Garden is conducting a series of 
lectures throughout May and June in its Museum Building 
on Saturdays at 4 p.m. These talks are illustrated and admis- 
sion is free. Before each lecture, an excursion around the gar- 
den to see the plants in flower at the time, will start at 2.30 
o'clock. The lecture program is as follows: 


May 18. ‘‘Landscaping Your Own Garden,’’ Mrs. C. Albert Schwab. 

May 25. ‘‘Azaleas and Rhododendrons,’’ Mr. Henry Hicks. 

June 1. ‘‘American Iris Breeders,’’ Mrs. Wheeler H. Peckham, Honorary 
Curator. 

June 8. ‘‘Day Lilies,"’ Dr. A. B. Stout, Director of the Laboratories. 

June 15. ‘‘Flowers in the Perennial Border,’’ Mr. Kenneth R. Boynton, 
Head Gardener. 

June 22. ‘‘Roses,’’ Dr. Marshall A. Howe, Assistant Director. 

June 29. ‘‘Economic Fungi,’’ Dr. Fred J. Seaver, Curator of Fungi. 


Groton Garden Club Flower Show 


The fourth annual flower show of the Groton (Mass.) 
Garden Club will be held in the Town Hall, Groton, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 5 and 6. The exhibition will 
be open to the public, on Wednesday from 2 P. M. to 9 P. M. 
and on Thursday from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M. Members of 
other garden clubs, and all those interested in flowers, are 
cordially invited to attend. 


St. Louis Poster Competition 


Conservation of native wild flowers is being brought before 
the public of St. Louis, Mo., by means of a poster design 
competition, conducted by the St. Louis Garden Club, which 
has donated cash prizes of $50, $25 and $15. This contest 
is being conducted in conjunction with the Spring flower 
show coming May 16-18, the first ever 
to be held by the St. Louis Horticul- 
tural Society. 


The City Gardens Club’s Medal 
The City Gardens Club of New York 


City has just acquired a new medal 
which was designed by the distinguished 
sculptor Herbert Adams. Instead of the 
customary circular shape, an archway 
form was used to signify that architec- 
ture should be present in the planning 
of gardens. The design may best be de- 
scribed in the words of the president: 
“A fairy in a fountain flinging water 
on the surrounding plants, the whole 
being seen through an arch.”’ 


Exhibit of Old Books 
in Philadelphia 


Throughout the month of May, the 
hostess garden clubs of Philadelphia are 
exhibiting a collection of old herbals 
and botanical works, dating from the 
earliest times to 1850, placing special 
emphasis on the beginnings in botany 
and gardening in the United States. 
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New Medal of the City Gardens Club 
of New York 


May 15, 1929 


This exhibit, which is now open to the public at the new 
Free Library, was made possible through the co-operation 
of the Free Library, the Library Company of Philadelphia 
(founded by Benjamin Franklin), the University of Penn- 
sylvania Botanical Library and owners of private collections. 


Auburn’s Municipal Rose Garden 

The Auburn (N. Y.) Rose and Floral Society has estab- 
lished a rose garden in one of the city parks and has con- 
tributed rose bushes for ten beds. Citizens of the city have 
also donated bush and climbing roses and it is expected that 
other shrubs will be planted later. 


Mr. Wilson Again Honored 


It is announced that Mr. Ernest H. Wilson, Associate Edi- 
tor of Horticulture Illustrated, has just been elected a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and Science. Membership 
in this organization, which has distinguished representatives 
in many sections of the country, is strictly limited, members 
being admitted only by invitation. 


Library Accessions in New York 


The following books have been added recently to the Li- 
brary of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


The American Rose Society. The American rose annual. The 1929 
year-book of rose progress. Harrisburg, Pa.: The American Rose 
Society, 1929. 

Dykes, W. Rickatson. Irises. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Earle, Alice Morse. Sun-dials and roses of yesterday. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. 

French, Jr., Leigh and Eberlein, H. D. The smaller houses and 
gardens of Versailles from 1680 to 1815. New York: The Pencil 
Points Press, 1926. 

Gatty, Mrs. Alfred, compiler. The book of sun-dials. Enlarged and 
re-edited by H. K. F. Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1900. 

Gollotti, Jean. Le jardin et la maison Arabes au Maroc. 2 v. Paris: 
Albert Levy, 1926. 

Gothein, Marie Luise. A history of garden art. Edited by Walter P. 
Wright. Translated by Mrs. Archer-Hind. 2 v. London: J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd. 

The house, the garden, and the steeple. A collection of old mottoes. 
London: Arthur L. Humphreys, 1912. 

Harding, Mrs. Edward. Peonies in the little garden. Boston, Mass.: 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 1923. 

Index Kewensis plantarum phanerogamarum. 2 v. and 6 sup. Oxonii: 
E. Prelo Clarendoniano, 1895-1926. 

Jacob, Rev. Joseph. Daffodils. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Loudon, J. C. An encyclopedia of gardening; comprising the theory 
and practice of horticulture, floriculture, and landscape gardening. 
London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1834. 

McFarland, J. Horace. Planting the home 
grounds. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Country- 
side Press, 1915. 

Mawson, Thomas H. The art and craft of 
garden making. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

The melody of earth. An anthology of 
garden and nature poems from present- 
day poets selected and arranged by Mrs. 

Waldo Richards. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1927. 

The modern English garden, London: Coun- 
try Life. 

Nichols, Rose Standish. Italian pleasure gar- 
dens. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928. 

—— Spanish and Portuguese gardens. Bos- 
ton, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

Peabody, Henrietta Co. Outside the house 
beautiful. A collection of exterior views 
showing the surroundings of the home. 
Boston, Mass.: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1923. 

Rehder, Alfred. Manual of cultivated trees 
and shrubs hardy in North America ex- 
clusive of the sub-tropical and warmer 
— New York: The Macmillan Co., 

Sackville-West, V. The land. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1927. 

Triggs, H. Inigo. Garden craft in Europe. 
London: B. T. Batsford. 

Wallace, Dr. Notes on lilies and their culture. 

ee: The New Plant and Bulb Co., 

Wright, Richardson. The gardener’s bed- 
book. Short and long pieces to be read in 
bed by those who love husbandry and the 
green growing things of earth. Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1929. 
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Philadelphus Virginal, a Mock Orange of Unusual Distinction 


Distinctive Shrubs for the Home Garden 


the average suburban home should be restricted to Spiraea 

Vanhouttei, Hydrangea paniculata and the Japanese 
barberry—three shrubs which are beyond criticism but weari- 
some because of their constant repetition. Variety and a long 
season are obtained by using other shrubs which are equally 
hardy and even more distinctive. 

Any list of distinctive shrubs should include one or more 
of the cotoneasters, double-duty plants which produce myri- 
ads of attractive flowers in the Spring and handsome fruits in 
the Fall. If a choice is to be made one may well select C. 
racemiflora soongorica, a shrub growing up to eight feet high, 
smothered in white flowers in May and brilliant with red 
fruits in October. It is closely allied to the now popular C. 
horizontalis, which is unexcelled among rock plants. The 
cotoneaster is not particular as to soil and will thrive wherever 
it may receive a moderate amount of sun. 

Japanese bell-flower is another May blooming plant of 
unusual distinction and one which also may be classed among 
the double-duty shrubs, inasmuch as its foliage turns brilliant 
red in the Autumn. Probably the species which the nursery- 
men have elected to call the Redvein Enkianthus is the best. 
The botanical name is Enkianthus campanulatus. It will grow 
to a height of six or eight feet in gardens and likes an open 
situation, with a peaty or somewhat acid soil. Lime and fresh 
manure should be withheld. The white Enkianthus does not 
grow so tall, and although pretty, is less desirable. 

Garden makers who like to add the newest of tested shrubs 
to their collections must not overlook Kolkwitzia amabilis, to 
which the name of Beauty-bush has been given. The dis- 
tinctive character of this shrub reveals itself as soon as it begins 
to flower. In some ways it resembles the weigela but is more 
elegant in form and, what is even more important in northern 


"| tee is no good reason why the shrubs planted around 


states, is hardier. It grows six feet high, blooming in early 
June, at which time it produces great arching sprays of pink- 
ish flowers, mottled at the throat with orange. This shrub has 
no special requirements as to soil and location but likes sun 
and a little shelter. 

Remarkable improvements have been made in recent years 
in the honeysuckle. The garden maker now has a choice of 
several species and varieties which are much more distinctive 
in character than the old-time Tatarian honeysuckle. In 
warmer parts of the country, and even in sheltered positions in 
the north, Lonicera fragrantissima, with the common name of 
Winter honeysuckle, can be planted. It is greatly prized by 
those who know it because of its exceedingly fragrant, pale 
yellowish white flowers. South of Philadelphia it is almost 
evergreen; it may be planted with confidence as far north as 
New York and with hope in New England. The flowers come 
in March, April or May, depending upon the location. 

L. syringantha is still another honeysuckle with extremely 
fragrant flowers; indeed, it is sometimes called the lilac honey- 
suckle. The blooms, which come in May or June, are pinkish 
or rosy lilac in color and are very pretty, although produced 
with restraint. This is a slender plant and should have a some- 
what protected situation. In fact, neither of the kinds just 
mentioned is robust and strong growing like L. Morrowii, 
another distinctive member of the tribe—one with pure white 
flowers in May or June, followed by blood red fruit. This 
and L. Maackii are very satisfactory shrubs, always provided 
that they are given an abundance of elbow room. If crowded, 
they sulk, but with space to expand they make rapid and 
glorious growth. 

Most of the nurserymen are united in saying that the mock 
orange Philadelphus virginal is amony the finest introductions 
of recent years. It is prized for its very large, semi-double 
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flowers, pure white and fragrant. It blooms with great pro- 
fusion and more or less intermittently throughout the sum- 
mer. Garden makers must keep in mind, however, that it does 
not have the upright growth of the older and more common 
mock oranges; it makes a large shrub in time, but is somewhat 
spreading and unless properly trimmed may become ungainly. 

Our list of distinctive shrubs may well include Rosa Hu- 
gonis, which is to be grown always as a specimen shrub or in 
the shrub planting and not in the rose garden. Its graceful 
habit makes it ornamental throughout the season and when in 
bloom early in May it becomes a great golden fountain. It is 
worth planting in any garden, notwithstanding the fact that 
it frequently dies out on one side after a few years. 

Viburnum Carlesii from Korea has already established its 
value in most parts of the country, even New England, and is 
one of the finest of early flowering shrubs, blooming in April 
or May, the waxy white or pinkish flowers filling the air with 
their daphne-like fragrance. This is a relatively low shrub, 
growing perhaps four feet high. 

The lilac season can be prolonged by planting Syringa vil- 
losa, a Chinese species which has been known in this country 
for many years and yet is commonly overlooked. It flowers 
after almost all the other true lilacs have passed, makes a nice 
round topped bush, has delicate pinkish flowers which last for 
a long time, and has a bad odor. Perhaps the latter fact has 
militated against its popularity but this odor is not offensive 
out of doors. 

There are a few other shrubs which may well be included 
for their Autumn effects. Among them is the native Vibur- 
num cassinoides, which is very ornamental when the fruit 
forms, the berries being first green, then pink, and then bluish 
black. Oftentimes green, pink and blue fruits may be found 
on the same plant at the same time. 

Various forms of the euonymous, like E. europaeus, become 
ablaze with yellow and scarlet fruit in the Autumn, while 
Symplocos paniculata, sometimes called the Asiatic sweetleaf 
and sometimes the sapphire berry, is made lovely by brilliant 
turquoise fruit, although this fruit usually lasts only a short 
time because of its attraction for the birds. 
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A word may also be said for the vernal witch hazel because 
of the fact that its habit of flowering in February or March 
makes it a most distinctive shrub and also because it stands 
the dirt and soot of city and suburban streets better than al- 
most any other shrub. It is quite probable that in years to 
come, suburban communities will be found gay with these 
flowers before the snow is off the ground. 


A Native Iris for Rock Gardens 


RIS CRISTATA, a native of our southern Appalachian 
and Kentucky hillsides, where it forms irregular colonies 
in the sparse soil of open woods, proves a most satisfactory 
subject for the rock garden or border edge. The type is a soft 
lavender lit with a touch of gold on the crest from which it 
derives its name of crested iris. By selection, however, one 
may acquire forms varying from palest lilac to a moderately 
deep lavender, some faintly and some darkly reticulated and 
variously lit with glints of deepening gold. 

The white variety is exquisite and quite rare, and its foliage 
is a greener green than that of the type. I know these irises 
best as broad borders that edge a path on the top of a gravelly 
moraine in the light shade cast by locusts and larches to the 
south. Here, with an annual mulch of humus, they appear 
perfectly happy and make a charming picture in mid-May 
with Phlox divaricata and the blue spikes of Muscari race- 
mosus, one of the later-flowering grape hyacinths. There are 
scattered plants of Aster laevis for late effect and sparse blooms 
from self-sown seedlings of Campanula persicifolia and ro- 
tundifolia also, the whole association so thoroughly estab- 
lished as to require little care from year to year. 

In the heavier clay loam of the Lowthorpe gardens, I. cris- 
tata is used effectively as an edging plant, but needs constant 
supervision to prevent over-crowding from its thrifty neigh- 
bors which flourish almost too well in the better soil—an- 
other example of how the fitting of plants to their natural 
habitats makes for economy of upkeep without loss of beauty. 

—R. S. Sturtevant. 


Groton, Mass. 





Dwarf Irises Established in a Rock Garden 
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Albo-Rosea, One of the Best of the Double-Flowered Cherries 


Double-Flowered Japanese Cherries 


ers of the world. To the people of Japan they are what 
roses are to the people of this and other western lands. 


They are grown everywhere, in temple grounds, in the rich 
man’s garden, and in the poor man’s front yard; they line the 
streets and highways and are the glory of many an old castle 
purlieu. In Japan no prince is too proud or peasant too 
humble to tend the cherry tree. Visitors from other lands 
return to their homes filled with the charm and beauty of the 
cherry blossoms and the urge to possess them is strong indeed. 

The forms with single flowers are most common and most 
easily grown, but it is those with double blossoms that excite 
the greatest admiration. Attempts to cultivate the double- 
flowered Japanese cherries in this country have been continu- 
ous since about 1861 when Dr. George H. Hall sent the first 
plants to this country. For one reason or another the success 
which has marked our efforts to grow the great majority of 
plants is lacking in that of the double-flowered cherries, and 
go where one will, in the eastern parts of this country at any 
rate, large specimens are never seen and even moderate size 
trees are exceedingly rare. I do not think that even in Japan 
the double-flowered sorts are long-lived trees, neither do they 
grow to a large size, but specimens 30 and more feet tall with 
crowns as far through are common in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. 

In 1914 the Arnold Arboretum sent an expedition to 
Japan, the main object of which was to study the Japanese 
cherries. “This expedition, among other things, came to the 
conclusion that our failures were due, partly at any rate, to 
the use of wrong understocks. There is an incompatibility 
between these oriental cherries and their occidental relatives 
in general use as understocks for them. Moreover, the Japanese 
double-flowering cherries are derived from several species, not 
all of which are equally hardy. The finest and hardiest sorts 
are forms of a northern variety known in cultivation here as 
the Sargent cherry. Among these the white-flowered form 
Albo-rosea and the pink Fugenzo, better known as James H. 


J wore cherry blossoms rank among the famous flow- 


Veitch, are two of the finest and best known varieties. Both 
bear in abundance pendent masses of rose-like blossoms and 
in the center of each two little green leaves are present. To 
the Japanese these green bodies suggest peaceful Buddha seated 
in the heart of the sacred lotus flower. 

Since the hardiest and finest of these double-flowered cher- 
ries are sports from the Sargent cherry, it seems reasonable 
to suppose that this tree would be a suitable understock for 
them. The experiment has been carried out in the Arnold 
Arboretum and those who can and will take the trouble to 
visit the collection now in full blossom on Bussey Hill wiil, 
I venture to think, agree that we are at least on the highroad 
toward the successful cultivation of these most charming 
Spring-flowering trees. —Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Campanula Fragilis for Dry Walls 


The fragile bellflower is often confused with C. isophylla, 
which is frequently used in hanging baskets or pots. C. fragilis 
is also adapted to these uses, but it is best suited to hot, sunny 
crevices in a dry wall, for the plant enjoys warm sunshine 
and dry soil, while good drainage is absolutely necessary. In 
its native Italy, this dwarf bellflower thrives in crevices in the 
cliffs, where it forms dense tufts of drooping stems, which 
become covered with open, light blue cups. With this condi- 
tion simulated in the North, this subject will usually prove 
hardy, but if it is used in the rock garden, it is likely to perish. 


M. Julien Potin a Good Rose 


Dear Sir—In your issue of May 1, I am quoted as having 
stated in a recent address that the rose Mons. Julien Potin 
““has been irregular, coming bull headed, not to mention its 
tendency to have black spot.’’ Souv. de Claudius Pernet was 
thus characterized and not M. Julien Potin. The latter never 
shows the disagreeable black center, is a good grower and has 
fragrance which is lacking in Souv. de Claudius Pernet. 


Weymouth, Mass. —William N. Craig. 
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Memoirs Wanted 


The Horticultural Society of New York has need of copies 
of the MEMOIRS OF THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK, volume 2. If any reader has a copy of which he cares 
to dispose will he be so kind as to notify the Society at 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations 


HIRTEEN federations were personally represented at the 

meeting in Washington, D. C., May 1, called by the Na- 
tional Capital Federation of Garden Clubs for the purpose of 
forming a national organization, and the remaining six fed- 
erations sent telegrams. The meeting was called to order at 9 
A. M. by Miss Margaret Lancaster. After the reading of a 
brief history of the federations which have been formed in the 
last eight years, and of the new ones—Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, South Carolina, Nebraska and New Mexico— 
which are now forming, Mrs. John Paris of New York was 
chosen chairman. Mrs. William Crocker of New York read 
the minutes of a preliminary meeting held in New York in 
March, and Mrs. Fred J. Swift of New York read the pro- 
posed constitution, which was presented for discussion. It was 
decided to adopt the name National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations. 

The result of the ballot taken on names presented by Mrs. 
John Draper of New York, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, was as follows: 

President, Mrs. Arthur Cummer, Florida. 

First vice-president, Mrs. Thomas Motley, Jr., Massachu- 

setts. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. F. R. Kellogg, New Jersey. 

Third vice-president, Mrs. Samuel Brown, New York. 

Fourth vice-president, Judge E. L. Martin, Kansas. 

Fifth vice-president, Mrs. Frederick Fisher, Illinois. 

Recording secretary, Miss Margaret Lancaster, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Corresponding secretary, Miss Gerda Meiggs, Florida. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Albert Fowler, Massachusetts. 

A letter from Mrs. Ellen D. Waugner of New York to 
President Hoover, and the President’s reply heartily endorsing 
the new organization were read. Mrs. John D. Sherman, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, also 
endorsed the new council. It was voted to make the President 
and Mrs. Hoover honorary members of the new organization. 

After luncheon, the delegates were taken in private motors 
through several delightful gardens—Mrs. McCabe's, Captain 
Welles’ (where Mrs. Welles grows many plants from her na- 
tive Australia) and Colonel Duncan’s, a small garden which 
is filled with choice plants. At 4 P. M. tea was served in the 
garden of Mrs. Whitman Cross, Chevy Chase, Md. Here was 
seen a new rose, the “‘Scorcher,’’ from Australia. Its crimson 
blooms were most effective against grey stonewalls on the ter- 
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race. In the rose garden were many new climbing roses just 
coming into bloom. 

In the evening, Mr. B. Y. Morrison spoke on ‘‘Narcissi,”’ 
showing interesting slides of new varieties. He predicts that 
we shall soon have narcissi with pink tinted trumpets. 

The next morning, the newly elected board of the National 
Council held its first meeting, at which the second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. A. Kellogg of New Jersey, presided. The fol- 
lowing chairmen of committees were appointed: 

Finance, Mr. Charles L. Pack, Lakewood, N. J. 

Membership and credentials, Mrs. Samuel Brown, New 

York. 
Lectures and slides, Mrs. Kermode F. Gill, Cleveland, O. 
Publicity and printing, Mrs. F. H. Bahnson, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
Conservation, Mrs. Frederick Fisher, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Billboards and roadsides, Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

Legislation, Mrs. William Crocker, N. Y. 

Advisory, Professor B. S. Pickett, Ames, Ia. 

Mrs. Court of Illinois invited the National Council to 
meet with the Illinois federation in 1930. 

At the council meeting following the board meeting, it was 
decided that dues should be five cents per capita for members 
of federated clubs, no club to pay more than 20 dollars. Also, 
it was voted that the federations be asked to pay the full year’s 
dues for 1929. Life membership in the council is 100 dollars 
and two life memberships were received at once. The other 
types of membership are full membership for federated clubs 
and sustaining membership. 

The business meeting adjourned at 1 P. M. and lunch was 
served at the Pierce Mill Tea House in Rock Creek Park. 
After lunch, the delegates were driven to Mrs. Erwin’s lovely 
hillside garden, and at 3 o'clock were admitted to the private 
gardens at the White House. From there, they went to the 
Parmely garden in Cleveland Park—21 acres of woodland, 
beautifully developed. A natural ravine is planted with yellow 
cypripediums, maidenhair fern and many other choice things. 
A lovely pool was surrounded with bamboo and tall clumps 
of Azalea indica alba. Next to be visited was Mrs. La Mott 
Belin’s Ever May estate in Georgetown, noted for its wonder- 
ful box trees and hedges. 

In the evening, the delegates gathered for dinner at the 
Cosmos Club. Miss Lancaster acted as toastmaster, and re- 
sponses were made by Mrs. F. R. Kellogg for New Jersey, 
Mrs. H. H. Buxton for Massachusetts, Mrs. Fred J. Swift for 
New York, Professor Pickett for Iowa and Mrs. Court for 
Illinois. Victor Lumsden, secretary of the American Horticul- 
tural Society, brought greetings and good wishes to the new 
organization. The speaker of the evening was Knowles Ryer- 
son, Director of Foreign Plant Introduction. 


Secretary Hyde Appoints an 
Arboretum Committee 


Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde has appointed a 
committee from the department of agriculture to confer with 
the national arboretum advisory council as required by the act 
establishing a national arboretum. The members of the de- 
partmental committee are Dr. A. F. Woods, director of scien- 
tific work; Dr. W. A. Taylor, chief of the bureau of plant 
industry; Major R. Y. Stuart, chief of the forest service, with 
Dr. F. V. Coville and Dr. W. T. Swingle of the bureau of 
plant industry. 

Members of the national arboretum advisory council are 
Frederic A. Delano, Washington, D. C., chairman; Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. John C. Merriam, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Harold R. Pratt, Glencove, Long Island; Harlan P. Kelsey, 
Salem, Mass.; Frederick Law Olmsted, Brookline, Mass.; 
Robert Pyle, West Grove, Penn., and Henry S. Graves, New 
Haven, Conn. 











Lilies as an Expert Sees Them™ 


ISS ISABELLA PRESTON points out in her new 
M book, ‘‘Garden Lilies,”” that all true lilies are natives 
of the northern hemisphere and that as practically all 
are found in temperate climates, they should be easily grown 
in most gardens. She adds, however, that in actual practice, 
many of the species are capricious, and cites the beautiful 
Madonna lily, which often increases rapidly in one garden 
while a few miles away it barely exists or refuses to grow. 
The Martagons, among the easiest to grow in England, fre- 
quently fail on this side of the Atlantic, while the tiger lily, 
which seems to flourish anyhere in eastern North America, is 
difficult to establish in Old Country gardens. This is not said 
to discourage garden makers, however, for the author tells of 
. many lilies’ which are readily grown almost anywhere, but 
urges that they be associated with other plants and not grown 
alone like roses or peonies. A background of green is advo- 
cated as showing off the flowers to best advantage. 


Conditions Lilies Like 

The rhododendron or azalea bed used to be considered ideal 
for Lilium auratum but now is looked upon doubtfully. 
Lilium regale is recommended for planting with annuals and 
the columbines are suggested as good companions for most 
lilies, except that red or pink kinds must not be associated 
with orange-scarlet lilies that bloom at the same time. Such 
low growing lilies as tenuifolium, rubellum and the dwarf 
varieties of elegans are recommended for the rock garden. The 
tiger lily has been found very handsome when grown among 
the mauves of the perennial aster and the yellows of the fall- 
blooming sunflowers and heleniums. 

Miss Preston points out the advantage of a situation which 
is not wind-swept, as cold winds in Spring do much dam- 


the Experimental Farm seeds are sown in the Autumn, al- 
though the author points out that William N. Craig of Wey- 
mouth, Mass., a successful grower, sows his seed in coldframes 
in April, as does J. W. Crow of Simcoe, Ontario, another 
good grower. Such common lilies as Hanson’s, Henryi, regale 
and tenuifolium have been raised readily from seed. 

About half the book is given to a very complete list of 
varieties with descriptive notes. Many of the species mentioned 
are seldom seen and hard to obtain but others are useful in 
gardens everywhere. The fact is emphasized that lilies of most 
kinds need deep planting, but that a few, like testaceum and 
candidum, should go only two or three inches under the sur- 
face and need full sunshine. The writer also urges that the 
Madonna lily be allowed to remain undisturbed as long as it 
is growing well. L. Batemanniae is mentioned as flowering 
later than most of the upright lilies and should be planted six 
inches deep. 


Two Easily-Grown Lilies 

Hanson’s lily, a native of Korea, receives particular atten- 
tion as it is one of the best garden lilies. It is the first to push 
up through the ground in the Spring and does not suffer even 
if touched by frost. It will flourish in sun or partial shade and 
is not particular as to soil. Being stem-rooting, it should be 
planted about ten inches deep. There is praise also for Henry’s 
lily, often called the orange speciosum. The habit of this lily 
is quite different from that of any other species; it is one of 
the latest to bloom, although starting into growth early. As 
the stems are long and arching, they usually need to be staked. 
Planting where the flowers may be shaded during the hottest 
part of the day is advised, as the blossoms bleach badly. The 





age to lilies. The necessity of good drainage is emphasized 
for lily bulbs cannot bear to be wet in Winter. If no well 
drained position is available, the soil of the bed should be 
removed to the depth of at least two feet, a six-inch layer 
of good gravel or other drainage material put at the bottom 
and the soil replaced. A sandy loam with leaf mold added 
suits many species and if the natural soil is heavy, coarse 
sand as well as leaf mold is desirable. Raw manure should 
never be used, but the soil from an old hot-bed is suitable, 
and hardwood ashes are beneficial. If there is any doubt 
about the drainage, it is well to surround the bulbs with 
sand when planting them. 
Spring Planting 

The author agrees with several other growers that lilies 
may be planted in Spring as well as in the Fall, although 
she personally prefers Autumn planting. When Japanese 
lilies, such as auratum and speciosum, arrive after the 
ground has been frozen, they may be potted singly and 
kept in a cool cellar until they can be planted outside. If 
bulbs cannot be planted or potted they should, by all 
means, be left in the hands of the seedsman until Spring. 
The author points out that testaceum and candidum should 
be planted in early Fall before the usual tuft of green leaves 
appears. These leaves live over Winter; therefore, if the 
bulbs are kept in storage the growth is checked and the 
plant weakened. The author finds it is a good plan to 
examine bulbs as soon as they arrive and to cover them 
with sphagnum moss for several days if the scales appear 
dry and shriveled. 

There are brief chapters on the hybridizing and propa- 
gation of lilies, directions being given which are easily 
followed even by amateurs, and Miss Preston declares that 
raising lilies from seeds is fascinating and not nearly so 
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difficult and wearisome as many writers seem to think. At 





**Garden Lilies,” by Isabella Preston. Published by Orange Judd Publishing Co., 
New York City. Price $1.25. 


THE LATE FLOWERING HENRY'’S LILY 
Recommended by Miss Isabella Preston for General Garden Cultivation 
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very large, mahogany red bulbs should be planted twelve 
inches deep. 

The author’s statement that the regal lily is more grown in 
gardens than any other lily can hardly be accepted. It has been 
widely distributed, of course, since it was discovered by Mr. 
E. H. Wilson in 1903, but it cannot yet have caught up with 
the Madonna lily, the old-fashioned tiger lily, or the specio- 
sum lilies. Nevertheless, it is unexcelled for garden use and is 
easily grown from seed, sometimes blooming the second year. 
The drainage must be good and no manure should be put 
near the bulbs. It blooms in light sand, although it is more 
vigorous in soil that is richer. Mrs. Preston says, and probably 
with some degree of truth, that the introduction of this species 
has no doubt been responsible for the present popularity of 
lily growing in America. 

In Canada speciosum blooms are almost always destroyed 
by bad weather and early frosts, but in many parts of the 
United States they are among the most useful and easily 
grown of Fall flowers. The bulbs should be planted twelve 
inches deep in fairly rich soil and give good results when 
planted in the Spring. 

Enough has been said to indicate the large amount of valu- 
able information which has been packed into a very small 
space by Miss Preston, who has shown herself almost as ex- 
pert in writing as in hybridizing. The one fault of the book is 
the lack of an index, although the section dealing with lily 
species is arranged alphabetically. 

A book on lilies by Miss Preston is bound to excite atten- 
tion, because Miss Preston has made herself widely known 
by important and successful experiments in the hybridiza- 
tion of plants at the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
Canada. As this is a book of only 126 pages it is necessarily 
limited in scope, but it is comprehensive enough to make it 
of no little value to amateurs, for whom it is designed. 


Other Books of the Month 


Bahr’s Book Reaches a Third Edition 


“Commercial Floriculture,’’ by Fritz Bahr. Published by The A. T. 
De La Mare Co., Inc., New York. Price $5.00. 

A third revised edition of Fritz Bahr’s instructive and 
inspirational book for florists has just been printed. It is 
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essentially the same as the second edition except that new 
varieties of plants have been added to keep the book up-to- 
date. 

The following advice, characteristic of Fritz Bahr, is in- 
tended for florists, but the home gardener might well profit 
by it too. “I consider Gaillardia portola a splendid addition 
to the list of desirable perennials for the florist to cut from. 
It is much heavier in growth, the plants producing 18- to 
24-inch erect stems with four-inch flowers of great substance 
of a deep coppery-red color with a yellow border. There are 
times during Summer when the other Gaillardias are just a 
little too short to be used in a basket arrangement, and that 
is when portola will be appreciated. These flowers, with blue 
delphiniums and Artemisia lactiflora, and perhaps a few light 
pink or white gladiolus, will make a great combination. Try 
a few.’’ This new edition is welcome. 


Mr. Hamblin Turns to Rock Gardens 

‘‘American Rock Gardens,”’ by Stephen F. Hamblin. Published by 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., New York. Price $1.25. 

Stephen Hamblin sounds a warning note to rock garden 
enthusiasts when he says, “Some common plants can be 
grown anywhere by anyone, but real gems of the rock garden 
are very difficult of culture and have very rigid ideas of con- 
ditions under which they intend to thrive. With primroses 
and gentians, every soil pocket must be especially constructed 
for the needs of each species. . . . After being planted, this 
area must be given special care at all seasons, or it soon be- 
comes bare of rock plants and full of weeds.’’ This is an 
instance of the author’s frankness, a characteristic which 
makes his book valuable. 

There are differences of opinion about what covering rock 
plants should have for the Winter. Some suggest salt hay and 
others prefer evergreen boughs. However, Mr. Hamblin feels 
that the plants which are injured by an open season are as 
many when well covered as when left to take their own 
chances. Balancing the extra labor and mussy effect of cover- 
ing against the probable chances of losing these treasures if 
left uncovered, there seems to be no real value of putting on 
the blankets. For the present, the Spartan method of letting 
each plant run its own chances with the Winter seems sim- 
plest and most consistent in theory. 

Winter is not the only time that 
plants are lost, for, ‘‘abundant 
Summer rain, unless drainage has 
been fully provided, will kill off 
Alpines in quantity. Heavy growth 
is encouraged, and then quick 
decay begins in the crown of the 
plant. Any fertilizer at all, save a 
meagre diet of bone meal, makes 
for too much growth. Sand- and 
gravel-packs about their necks, 
steep declivities or rock face to 
shed all rain, a poor soil to retard 
growth, — these are preventive 
measures against the germs of 
decay. Try growing some of the 
mossy saxifrages without these 
precautions and see how quickly 
a rock plant can die.”’ 

The necessity of knowing the 
nature of the plants to be used in 
the rock garden is emphasized in a 
passage which reads: ‘“‘Not a few, 
but many, of our rock plants are 
biennial, or monocarpic, meaning 
that no matter how robust the 
herb, when it has bloomed it sets 
seed and must then die. Many saxi- 
frages and primulas are doomed to 
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die after blooming—there is no way to save them except 
through seed. Alpine poppy, meconopsis, campanula, sedum, 
sempervivum, androsace,—all have short-lived species which 
must die after blooming, acting like annuals, although the 
rosette of foliage may live several years before bloom and 
death.”’ 

Anyone reading this book must inevitably feel that the 
information is the result of first-hand experience with the 
hundreds of plants mentioned. Twelve chapters include dis- 
cussions of location, construction, planting and maintenance 
of the rock garden; rock garden shrubs, plants for Alpine, 
moraine, wall, woodland and wet-soil plantings. There are 
many lists of the very choicest subjects for every conceivable 
situation and a list of collectors of American rock plants. The 
book is well done and worth much more than the small 
price asked for it. 


Mrs. King’s New Color Book 


‘““The Gardener's Colour Book,’’ by Mrs. Francis King and John Fother- 
gill. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. Price $3.00. 


Mrs. Francis King has collaborated with John Fothergill, 
original author of ‘“The Gardener’s Colour Book,’’ which 
was published in England, to adapt his book to American 
plant materials and blooming periods. The result is a nicely 
printed book of large dimensions bound with linen and 
containing about 40 pages devoted to a preface, introduc- 
tion, notes, four pages of index and the rest to double-page 
spreads, each for a separate color. Those which make up the 
“color-box,’’ as this book has been called, are apricot, blue 
(light), blue (middle), blue (dark), crimson, magenta, 
mauve, orange, pink, purple, salmon, scarlet, violet and yel- 
low. Three two-page spreads are left vacant for additional 
colors such as white (not a color but very useful in the gar- 
den) which is omitted from this book. 


The paired pages are ruled crosswise into four columns for | 


the Summer months and each column is divided into five 
squares, all of which are lettered for indexing. In them the 
names of plants appear, followed, in some instances, by the 
catalogue number, as it appears in Vaughan & Company’s seed 
catalogue (an unusual procedure) and the heights of the 
plants. 

There has been some question about the way to use this 
book. It is legitimate to assume that the user has a knowledge 
of the plants and knows how to combine colors, but the 


author should not leave the reader to guess how to manage the | 


book. 

There seems to be several ways, in point of fact, in which 
the book may be used. First, the reader may wish to use a 
plant in the garden such as Iris reticulata. Refer to the index 
and it will be found the flowers of this plant are violet and 
that they open in May and June (all dates are for Boston). 
On the other hand, one may wish to include in the border a 
plant with yellow flowers which blooms in August. Under 
that color will be found ‘‘rudbeckia newmanni.’’ The author 
admits that “‘the nomenclature is rather haphazard.” Finally, 
the purchaser of the book is expected to fill in the many blank 
spaces with his or her favorite plants not included in the list, 
and when this is done, the price of the book will possibly be 
justified. 


Insects Both Good and Bad 


“Destructive and Useful Insects: Their Habits and Control,’’ by C. L. 
Metcalf and W. P. Flint. Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York. Price $7.50. 


This prodigious volume of 918 pages is intended as a 
text for beginning students in entomology as well as a refer- 
ence book for vegetable gardeners, fruit growers, farmers 
and others. The first part of the book is devoted to intro- 
ductory entomology and discusses, among other topics, the 
morphology, anatomy, physiology and metamorphosis of 
insects. The treatment is simple and readable. The remainder 
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To Kill Cutworms 
USE EVERGREEN 


6 oz. Bottles $1.10 postpaid 
16 oz. Bottles $2.25 postpaid 


Special circulars giving detailed 
information mailed on request. 


Evergreen can also be used to control Aphis, Leaf Hoppers, 
Cabbage Worms, Mealy Bug and many other insects, kill- 
ing practically all sucking and chewing insects. 


Antrol 
The National Ant Control 


The Antrol System exterminates the commonly known “house ant’’— 

the species that infests kitchens and eats food and sweet substances. Un- 

like ordinary control methods it destroys the entire ant colony at the 

source. Also Antrol is safe to use around children or pets—not dan- 
gerous. Use Antrol for permanent, quick relief. 


ANTROL SETS $1.25 postpaid 
(containing 4 jars and 4 oz. bottle of syrup) 


3) IOS 


1818 1929 





85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Free Catalog 
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Such results as only ! 


science can give ’ 


How much more satisfactory it is to know that, when you 
entrust your trees to Bartlett care, every step in their 
pruning, spraying, feeding and surgery where such is 
deemed advisable, is guided by the controlling judgment 
and safe authority of science. 

For all Bartlett procedure is governed by facts and the 
findings of the famous Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
under the active direction of such outstanding scientists as 
Dr. E. P. Felt, director and chief entomologist; Dr. W. H. 
Rankin, chief pathologist, and Dr. Carl Deuber, chief 
physiologist. 

Being safer, it is the more economical, the Bartlett way. 
Yet it costs no more. Write for new booklet, “The Econ- 
omy of Science.” For consultation, address branch office 
nearest you, or Stamford, Connecticut. 


Trees under Bartlett care at Mr. Percy N. Furber’s 
“The Anchorage,” Butler Island, Tokeneke. 
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The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surgery, and the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
HOME OFFICE: STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Philadelphia , Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago Orange, N. J. 
Boston White Plains 
Albany, N. Y. Westbury, L. I. 


Danbury, Conn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wilmington, Del. 
Cleveland, O. 
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of the book deals with insects of special crops and insects 
injurious to domestic animals. 

The excess rainfall this Spring warrants practicing control 
measures suggested for mosquitoes. Since no mosquito can 
come into its winged existence without water in which to 
grow, the best control is the removal of excess standing water 
by draining swamps, pools, and open ditches, by doing away 
with trash and all useless receptacles which may hold water, 
and by seeing that water does not stand in roof- or street- 
gutters, catch basins and drains. Water which cannot be 
drained may be rendered mosquito-free by applying a thin 
film of oil to the surface, using about one pint (preferably a 
light fuel oil or half kerosene and half crude oil) to each 250 
square feet of surface every 12 days. 


Hyacinthus Candicans From Seed 


HE bulbs of Hyacinthus candicans, or the Summer hya- 

cinth, will increase both in size and quantity, each year, 
if grown in good garden soil and given plenty of sunlight. 
It frequently happens, however, that these bulbs are tucked 
away in damp, heavy soil to lighten up gaps in the shrub- 
bery, in which case, deterioration must inevitably occur. Such 
bulbs need not be discarded, however, for if stored through 
the Winter in plenty of sawdust, they will still develop into 
fine stock during the following Summer. 

Seed is produced freely by the Summer hyacinth and three 
plants growing side by side will be sufficient to produce an 
ample supply. When the pods begin to open and the seeds 
look black inside, it is time to gather them, for they fall 
quickly after ripening. 

About the middle of May plant the seeds an inch apart in 
12-inch rows, in light soil and in partly shaded situation. 
After the first frost, dig the little bulbs, which should be one- 
half inch in diameter, cutting off any leaf spikes one-half 
inch from the bulb. If one is willing to take the trouble to 
keep the bulbs in jars of sphagnum moss during the Winter, 
they will keep on working continuously, and the small bulbs 
will produce small blossoms the following Summer. Moss 
for this purpose*should be sifted or cut fine, and boiled in 
water, so as not to cause decay in the bulbs, and the jars 
should have fitted covers. Bury the bulbs in the cooled moss, 
which must be kept always moist but never wet, until the 
bulbs begin to grow and put forth new leaves. Keep the jars 
in any warm place where there is a little light, and turn 
the moss and bulbs over occasionally to ensure even develop- 
ment. When the leaves are two inches long, plant the bulbs 
in large pots of fertile soil, giving them sunlight, and water 
them with moderation. 

About June 1, plant them out in the garden, being careful 
not to break the leaves when transplanting. In the Fall, the 
bulbs will be about half-grown, and being tender, must be 
housed during the Winter. Many persons store their bulbs 
in too small containers, and this causes drying and decay. 
Sawdust is an excellent medium for bulb preservation, but 
there must be enough of it to keep the bulbs in a moist 
condition. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


A Sedum Which Should Be Watched 


T must be conceded that Sedum sarmentosa, mentioned by 
I. G. Noyes in the May 1 Horticulture, has charm, espe- 
cially during its season of brilliant yellow bloom. I have 
found it, nevertheless, a trap for the unwary, and often 
mentioned as such by growers of choice rock garden plants. 
Woe to the innocent garden-owner who has tucked in, here 
and there among his treasures, bits of Sedum sarmentosa, 
and left his garden for the Summer to the care of the casual 
by-the-day man. The latter has more admiration for a lusty 
marauder which makes extravagant growth in a few weeks, 
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than for some delicate jewel which yields its beauties only 
in response to care and protection. 

If the sedum likes its new environment, such an unfortu- 
nate owner may find upon his return many a corpse to lament, 
buried under masses of enthusiastic sedum. I think with regret 
of the many bits of this sedum I gave to friends before I 
learned its devastating possibilities. Indeed, my last act, before 
leaving my Georgetown garden to its new owner, was ruth- 
lessly to weed out all visible traces of the villain. And yet 
I know that scraps overlooked in the clearing process will 
take a new start and again become a menace to their more 
reserved neighbors. 

—NMrs. Elliot H. Goodwin. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Desirable Native Plants 


E have well established in our wild garden, which for 
several years we have taken much pleasure in develop- 
ing, many choice native plants which we feel should be better 
known and more commonly used about the home and in 
gardens. Throughout the season these perennial wildings 
provide us with a succession of bloom; domiciled in garden 
plot, ferneries, pool, rockery, rock garden, and little bog 
garden, amid an environment especially created for them, 
they bring to our small town garden the spirit of the woods. 
Among those which have bloomed at this writing (many 
of them will continue to flower until late May) are the 
following, all of which may be obtained from nurserymen 
who deal in native plants: 

Hepatica acutiloba and Hepatica triloba, belonging to 
the ranunculaceae family, the earliest flower of the wood- 
lands the blossoms of white, pink and lavender appearing 
before the three-lobed, olive-green leaves which later turn to 
purple-violet in color and persist until the next Spring; effec- 
tive in rock work, or at the base of large trees. Time of bloom, 
March to May. 

Sanguinaria canadense (Bloodroot), of the papaveraceae 
or poppy family; makes an excellent ground cover; will take 
possession of a shady corner and may be used to advantage 
in rock work. The large deeply-lobed olive-green leaves re- 
main ornamental throughout the season. Blooms in April 
and May; common in rich open woods. 

Epigaea repens (Trailing Arbutus or Mayflower), most 
exquisite and best beloved of the wildings; is hard to establish 
in gardens; like all members of the heath family, it must 
have acid soil and should be mulched with hemlock needles, 
or oak leaves; it favors evergreens for company, and a loca- 
tion where the morning sun may touch it lightly. Blooms in 
April and May. 

Erythronium americanum (Yellow Adder’s Tongue) 
and E. albidum (White Adder’s Tongue), members of the 
liliaceae family; pretty lily-like flowers, with two beautifully 
mottled leaves proceeding from the root; likes rich woodsy 
soil, sun or shade. Blooms March to May. 

Erythronium Hendersonii, a California species similar to 
the above, with flowers of deep pinkish-lavender, turning to 
orchid in age, centers ‘‘painted’’ in dark maroon, several 
blooms to each flowering stem; a fine rockery plant, and 
hardy in our climate, as it is a native of cold canyons in its 
western home. Flowers in April and May. 

Jeffersonia diphylla (Twinleaf), of the berberidaceae or 
barberry family; named for Thomas Jefferson; has fragile 
white flowers resembling the blossoms of bloodroot, and two- 
parted, butterfly-shaped leaves; a handsome plant, of easy 
culture and comes freely from seed. Time of bloom, April and 
May. 

Dicentra cucullaria (Dutchman’s Breeches), fumariaceae 
or fumitory family; has a mass of feathery, sage-green leaves, 
ornamental even without the pretty clusters of white flowers: 
fine rockery plant. Blooms in April and May. 

Asarum canadense (Wild Ginger), aristolochiaceae fam- 
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WILson’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Peete: at your plants... and flowers. Are they 
infested by injurious bugs? Destroy them 
easily with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the 
nationally recognized standard insecticide . . . kills 
all the common flower and garden pests. Clean. . . non- 
poisonous... easily applied. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by all leading dealers. . . order a supply to-day! 


Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





* Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc. ... simply dilute with water and sprinkle ... 1 gallon $2.00, 5 
gallons $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s ODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year ... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 





“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
1 Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
**Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 


and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 
Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons—$1.50 delivered Parcel Post 


east of Mississi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e@ carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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| A mong the Evergreens 


used in American plantings the Thujas 

(or Arborvitaes) occupy a high place — 

indeed they are deemed indispensable. 
In the American family (Thuja occi- 
dentalis) three new varieties have been 
introduced within the past few years, 
and are now available for modern 
estates and home grounds. 




















Columnar Arborvitae. Tall and compact 
in growth, with the desirable green color 
of the older varieties. Valuable where a 
column effect is wanted. 


Cone-shaped Arborvitae. Maintains the 
typical cone form without clipping. 
Grows 10 to 12 feet high. 


Compact Arborvitae. Makes a dense 
growth of foliage, which has the color 
of the family. A modern substitute 
for the older evergreens. 


This trio of Evergreens, with 
many new and rare _ shrubs, 
roses, and hardy plants, are 
presented in the 1929 edition 
of “Landscapes and Gardens” 
our general catalogue. A 
copy will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of your name and 

address. 

WYMAN’S 

FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Box H, Framingham, Mass. 

















10 HANDSOME OAOTI, 
RARE CACTI 22220 

Ursinus (Grizzly Bear), 
Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Begular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 

Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 
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FARQUHAR’S 





Pot-Grown Roses 


For planting now in suburban garden, at the seashore or in the 
country the strong, two-year pot-grown plants we offer are far 
superior to dormant stock. These well-rooted, bushy pot-grown 
plants will produce glorious blooms this season. The many fib- 
rous roots quickly establish themselves in the soil, feed the plant 
and the result is a luxuriant plant growth. Complete list of va- 
rieties sent upon request. 


GRANULATED PEAT MOSS is an indispensable summer 
mulch for rose-beds. It prevents‘rapid evaporation of moisture, 
discourages troublesome weeds and gives a neat, well-kept appear- 
ance to the rose-bed. Large bale, sufficient to cover over 100 
sq. ft. 2 inches deep, $4.00 each; 10 bales, $35.00, f.0.b. Boston, by 
freight or express. Circular sent free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ily; a low-growing plant with two large satiny green leaves, 
with stout stems, and at their base, close to the earth, the odd 
three-lobed blossom of dark maroon; makes a good rock plant 
or ground cover and is valuable under shrubbery. April and 
May. 

Phlox subulata (Ground or Moss Pink), a low-growing 
species with tufted stems; its dainty flowers of pink, white 
and lavender form masses of bloom; fine for rockery and rock 
garden, but spreads rapidly. Flowers from April to June. 

Trillium grandiflorum, large white flowers, turning pink 
with age; T. erectum, flowers of reddish purple; these mem- 
bers of the lily family are easily established and make splendid 
mass plantings in shady situations; may be used to advantage 
in rock garden. Blooms from April to June. 

Mertensia virginica (Virginian Cowslip or Bluebell), 
one of the loveliest of our native plants, with flowers of 
gleaming blue in loose raceme-like clusters, and large erect, 
light-green leaves; will delight in a shady place where it may 
increase from seed, but will thrive in almost any situation; 
flowers from the time daffodils bloom until late May; lovely 
planted with tulips which match the pink in the fluted buds; 
it disappears entirely after flowering and seeding, and should 
be mingled with greenery; effective with barberry, tall ferns 
or evergreens. Flowers from March to May; range, from New 
York and New Jersey south to South Carolina, west to 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


Pittsford, N. Y. —NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 


The Pruning of Ornamental Trees 


T often happens that the pruning of elm and maple trees, 
to develop well balanced specimens, is neglected. The aim 
should be to develop a central leader, without having two 
branches starting at one point to form a crotch. The perma- 
nent branches should start at not less than eight feet from the 
ground. Feather branches on the elm may not be an objection, 
but there is a decided advantage in having a clear trunk free 
from large branches. This condition is easily produced when 
the tree is young, and developing its first upright growth, but 
later it may be very difficult to remove the offending branches 
and preserve a fairly evenly balanced tree. Two branches al- 
lowed to start at the same point will later give a weak tree, 
which may split when at its best; and to remove one of the 
branches after considerable growth has been made will throw 
the tree greatly out of balance, so that it may require years to 
get it into shape again. It is best to preserve a central leader, 
with branches starting out at fairly regular intervals and at a 
reasonable distance from the ground. 

With the pyramidal poplar, the branches should start at the 
ground and any pruning of these lower branches is not advis- 
able and materially lessens the ornamental value of the tree. 
The same holds true with conifers, none of which are im- 
proved by pruning, and on all of which the branches should 
be preserved right to the ground, as any branches once re- 
moved cannot be replaced by others. It is necessary, therefore, 
that care be given not to injure the lower branches of such 
tress when young. 


Sprouted vs. Unsprouted Potatoes 


A* experiment has been conducted for a period of five years 
at the Dominion Experimental Station, Kapuskasing, 
Ontario, with the object of comparing the results obtained in 
earliness, yield and quality from potatoes which are sprouted 
previous to planting by being exposed for six weeks to sub- 
dued light at a temperature of 40 to 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 
with those kept dormant in a cool, dark root-cellar. Two 
varieties were used. The tubers were planted in quadruplicate 
rows, 66 feet in length, 30 inches apart, and the sets were 
placed one foot apart in the row. The date of planting has 
varied from May 30 to June 7, giving June 2 as an average. 

The report shows that the resultant crop from the sprouted 
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tubers of the Irish Cobbler variety was ready for use twelve 
days earlier than that from the unsprouted tubers, and also 
that an average increase in yield of 44 bushels of marketable 
potatoes was obtained. With the Green Mountain variety nine 
days in earliness, and 31 bushels per acre in yield were gained 
from the sprouted tubers. Thus it may be concluded that the 
sprouting of the tubers for six weeks previous to planting will 
not only materially shorten the period from time of planting 
to date ready for use, but will also induce a very tangible in- 
crease in the yields obtained. 


Sweet Pea Difficulties 


IMAGINE not a few smiled at the naive statement of 

V. A. Tiedjens, in a recent number, that if one expects to 
pick sweet peas until frost, the seed should be sown before 
April 19. Outside of New Hampshire, Vermont and the ex- 
treme northwest, I doubt whether any part of the United 
States permits such a luxury. Personally, I feel favored if I 
can cut decent flowers after early July and I am in northern 
New Jersey with fairly heavy soil. And to achieve such suc- 
cess I have to sow the seed in the Fall; if I had a greenhouse I 
would be satisfied to sow the seed in February and grow the 
plants in pots until planting-out time. But having cold frames 
only, I sow in November in pots, shaking out and planting 
the seedlings at the first opportunity in April. 

To sow in April outdoors seems a hopeless proposition in 
these parts, for aphis or whatever bug it is that causes all the 
trouble, gets a hold before the plants are established and that’s 
the end of them. I have been told that years ago, before the 
waved varieties came on the scene, that it was a simple matter 
to grow sweet peas, and I personally recall that the late W. 
Atlee Burpee and the Rev. T. W. Hutchins set all America 
enthusiastically growing sweet peas in those days. But today, 
while America does grow tremendous quantities of sweet peas 
under glass, and also produces about two-thirds of the world’s 
sweet pea seed, it is doubtful whether the ordinary gardening 
folk get anything like the returns their prototypes do in Great 
Britain. 

There was a time when I prided myself on my abilities as a 
sweet pea grower for exhibition and I was even credited as be- 
ing among the most authoritative of sweet pea fanciers, but all 
my experience counts for nothing in New Jersey; I just can- 
not grow sweet peas as I would like to grow them. Nor do I 
know anyone outside the above mentioned regions who can 
carry sweet peas through the Summer months. One of the best 
growers in Illinois, by planting from pots early in April, gets 
top-notch flowers during the latter half of June but with the 
advent of hot weather, the plants soon cease producing. He 
gets enough out of them in about three weeks to give him 
profitable returns but how to keep the plants going longer is 
more than he has ever discovered. Even in southern England 
I have seen sweet peas yield worth-while flowers from late 
June till the end of October but, as stated, in New Jersey, I 
feel I do well to get long-stemmed flowers up to the end of 
June. 


New York, N. Y. —T. A. Weston. 


“‘Chasing’’ Cucumber Beetles 
ONTROLLING cucumber beetles is largely a matter of 


continually “‘chasing’’ the bugs out of one garden into 
another, for no dust or spray mixture or method of applica- 
tion has yet been perfected that will permanently reduce the 
number. Cucumber beetles soon follow the appearance of 
the plants, and the period of greatest concern extends from the 
time the seedlings break ground until they are four to six 
weeks old, or until the plants are well established. Hand 
spraying or hand dusting are the only effective means of 
applying insecticides because the application must be very 
thorough. Sprays are preferred to dusts because they are less 
harmful to the plants than dusts, but to offset this, hand 























Home Landscapes 


Hicks new catalogue tells how to make the most of your suburban 
home; how to screeh your house from the street; what trees will give 
quick shade and thrive best; what shrubs will bring birds to your 
grounds, and many other planting facts. 
Look around today and decide what you need—evergreens, shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, or fruit trees. Then come to Hicks Nurseries and pick 
out your own trees and shrubs. 


We hope you will ask for this new edition of ‘‘Home Landscapes” if you 
expect to improve your grounds this year. Please address P. O. Box E. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Little-Tree 
Landscaping and Forestry 


Service 
82 Pleasant Street, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Designing Nursery Stock 
Construction Garden Tools 
Planting Supplies and 
Maintenance Accessories 


Associated with Little-Tree Farms of Framingham 
Centre, is this professional organization of landscape 
architects, ready to advise and assist you in 


Creating More Beautiful Surroundings 


Any or all of the various steps in the solution of your 
landscape problems can be referred to us for advice or 
execution. The following “‘units’’ of service are offered 
at moderate cost: 

Consultation. For a premliminary consultation with a competent 


landscape architect at our offices, no charge is made; for a visit 
to your property, there is a charge of $3.00 per hour and expenses. 


Design. Preliminary and detailed plans, based on field notes and 
Se See and cost estimates, showing clearly the work 
proposed. 


Construction. Grading of lawns, building of roads, terraces, pools, 
walls, rock gardens. 


Planting. Preparation of the soil, transplanting and placing plants 
according to plan. 


Maintenance. Remodelling old plantations, care of trees, shrubs, 
lawns and gardens. 


Materials. Plants and garden accessories of all kinds. 


Booklet explaining this service will be sent on request 
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Enjoy to the full 
your visit to the | 


Arnold Arboretum 


Let the keeper, Ernest H. Wilson, himself be 
your host and guide. Be sure to take 
with you his famous book: 


America’s 
Greatest Garden 


(Arnold Arboretum ) 


By ERNEST H. WILSON 








$3.00 at All Bookstores 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden 


Our catalog will tell you about many 
INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Not open‘ (T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
Sundays WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 











GARDEN LECTURES 
Illustrated with Color Slides 
by Mrs. John Carroll Perkins 


Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society 
Member of the Garden Club of America 
Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Mrs. Perkins is making engagements for garden lectures for the season 
of 1929-1930. She may be addressed, Care Brown, Shipley and Com- 
pany, 123 Pall Mall, London S. W., England, until September 20; after 
that, Hotel Ludlow, St. James Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Visiting English Gardens 


Mrs. John Carroll Perkins will take small groups of people to visit 
English gardens during the months of June, July, and August, 1929. 
From London as a center, trips occupying one or more days will be 
made in private automobiles. For information regarding gardens to 
be visited, time required, and expense, communications should be sent 
to Mrs. Perkins as early as possible. Address: Care Brown, Shipley 
and Company, 123 Pall Mall, London S. W. 














dusting is so much more quickly done than hand spraying 
that dusting will probably be persisted in by most garden 
makers. 

One effective spray mixture is made from three pounds of 
calcium arsenate, three pounds of kayso and 50 gallons of 
water. The best dust mixture is composed of one pound of 
calcium arsenate and 15 pounds of gypsum or land plaster. 
Hydrated lime may be used instead of gypsum, but increases 
the danger of plant injury. Whether dusts or sprays are used, 
the plants must be thoroughly covered, especially around the 
base of the stems and at the tender shoots. 


The Zitzikama Forest 


NE of the most interesting days we had on our trek or 
automobile drive through South Africa was spent in 
driving from Knysna, with its beautiful harbor and great 
headlands, through the Zitzikama Forest. First through the 
planted forest with its tall groves of eucalyptus trees planted 
only a few years ago and its black woods bearing large seed 
vessels, giving the appearance of flowers. These trees grow so 
straight and tall that they later make the masts for ships. 

Coming out from this planted forest we came to the wild 
woods with the vines of the monkey-ropes resembling the 
aerial roots of the forests of Brazil and making it almost an 
impenetrable jungle. Among the trees were the wild elder or 
white-barked els, like the canoe birches of our New Hampshire 
forests, only where the white bark peeled off the inner layer 
seemed to have a pinker tinge. 

We did not see the elephants, but where we stopped to see 
the great yellowwood tree we saw the trees that they had 
pulled down in a recent raid. This famous yellowwood tree 
is thought to be fifteen hundred years old, for it is said to 
grow only an inch in twelve years, is one hundred and thirty- 
seven feet high and twenty-one and a quarter feet in diameter. 
These yellowwoods are used for the sleepers of the railway 
lines and it is estimated that this one tree would make four 
hundred and forty sleepers; but let us trust that this giant 
among trees may long be preserved from such a sacrifice. Be- 
hind it was a fine large ironwood. 

We saw many beautiful flowers that day—wild white calla 
lilies, fields of pink watsonias, many varieties of heather and 
great proteas, including one with blossoms the color of a 
smouldering fire, glowing embers with black burned wood 
and grey ashes. 

The next day rain swelled the streams on the road over 
which we were driving so that we could neither go on nor 
go back, and were sheltered for the night in a wood-cutter’s 
house, where we would have been glad to linger, as he could 
have told us more about the trees of this wonderfully beauti- 
ful forest—but that is all another story. 

—M. R. Case. 
S. S. Kandalla, Indian Ocean, March 4, 1929. 


Hydrangeas From Cuttings 


oe ieee peer plants purchased for Easter or Mother’s 
Day will undoubtedly have several strong shoots which 
did not bear flowers. These make good material for cuttings; 
shoots which have three joints or so may be cut off with a 
sharp knife, and after the lower leaves have been trimmed, 
set deeply in sand or peat moss. Never let them get dry and 
they will be rooted in a month. 

Plants raised from cuttings taken at this season of the 
year will not make large bushy growth. Instead, one large 
flower head, or perhaps two, is all that can be expected. How- 
ever, by planting several rooted cuttings in a three and one- 
half inch pot, using a rich porous soil with good drainage at 
the bottom, the effect will be magnificent. As soon as the 
roots begin to creep around the inside of the pot, shift the 
plants to a larger pot. No pinching will be necessary with 
these plants. 
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Irises for Table Decoration* 


WE often spend a great deal of time extolling flowers of 
immense size and overlook the uses of the smaller 
sorts of the very same majestic affairs we are praising. Tall 
irises have their place and, if they are to be tall, the stems must 
be sturdy enough to hold up the large flowers, which should 
be in proportion to the long stalks. The foliage must be 
broad and heavy or it will look starved and poor when com- 
pared with the tall branches of bloom. It seems difficult, then, 
if our gardens are to have nothing but these giants, to use 
them as cut-flowers unless we place them in big jars on the 
floor. Here they will look well, but why do we have to forego 
the use of irises on our tables just because all we grow are too 
coarse to be suitable? 

Those of us who have had any sort of experience with 
flower-arrangement know that it is wrong to cut off long- 
stemmed, large-flowered plants and stick them down into a 
small receptacle. Also, we know that flowers should be fine of 
their kind and in good condition to use on our dining tables 
and that they should be chosen from those that are not of a 
size to make them overwhelm the vase or bowl in which they 
are displayed. This attention to proportion is the first element 
of success in table decoration and it should not be overlooked 
in the garden, where a short-stemmed plant should never have 
very large flowers. If a mass of color be desired it is better, in 
a dwarf plant, to choose a variety that is floriferous but with 
well-shaped blooms of a size to balance the height. 

With these axioms in view it behooves us, then, to grow 
some irises that will give us cut-flowers for different settings 
in our houses. This is easy when the Siberian varieties come 
into bloom, for their graceful, slender stalks and spidery 
flowers with grassy foliage lend themselves to good arrange- 
ments not easily spoiled by the inexperience of a beginner. 


The Early Varieties 


The early dwarf bearded varieties can be made into fasci- 
nating table decorations by treating them as if they were 
growing plants, combining them with rock-plants, mosses 
and even a stone or two. Attractive combinations are not hard 
to evolve, for the dark purple, pale yellow and white or cream 
of these irises blends with almost anything one tries with 
them. The only thing to avoid is the use of plants that are too 
exotic in appearance for their rather coarse fiber. I do not say 
that the texture of the petals is coarse but the clumsy, dome- 
like shape of the flowers and the thick stems and stumpy leaves 
do make one feel that they are flowers to use with pottery 
rather than with porcelain. Porcelain we would choose for our 
dainty native Iris cristata and, if lucky enough to possess it, 
Iris canadensis. Iris gracilipes again would grace the finest of 
china and combined with delicate ferns, young fronds just 
pushing up, would not be amiss with glass of even the most 
fragile composition. 

And to use with glass what could be better than I. grami- 
nea? I once saw an exquisite arrangement made by Mrs. Mon- 
tague of this iris in a rich, purple-red, flat glass dish. As, in the 
garden, the blooms hide far down among the foliage it is not 
showy there and if we did not cut it and arrange it in the 
house we should miss three-quarters of its beauty. Iris ensata 
has the same trouble, for the leaves are too long and wiry to 
be attractive except as incipient tying material or bedding for 
dogs; but the flowers can be used to advantage if a little in- 
genuity in the association of other flowers, which have grace- 
ful foliage, be exercised. 


California Irises 


The California irises are good subjects for table centers, es- 
pecially iris tenax, which one can have in varying hues of blue 
and mauve by raising the plants from seed. All of them are 
proper in glass receptacles and will look better than when in 
too coarse a form of pottery. One may use oriental dishes if 





*From the Bulletin of the American Iris Society for April. 
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Destroy Weed Growth 
on Walks and Drives 


Sprinkle drives, walks, clay tennis courts, etc. with 
“Herbicide” solution. Weeds quickly die. Many times 


faster than hand weeding, and better. Reaches roots 
without disturbing surface. Gallon makes enough solution 
to sprinkle 1,000 » ft. é 

Ask your dealer. f he doesn’t handle ‘‘Herbicide”’ send 
us $2.00; we'll ship gallon can, express collect. Illustrated 
Folder free on request. 


READE MFG. CO., 205 Hoboken Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


HERBICIDE 


WEED EXTERMINATOR 











Varieties of Tulips 
16 now Blooming in the 
Farr Display Garden 


All varieties plainly marked. Come and see this wonderful 
display. Garden and nursery open to visitors during all day- 
light hours. 


Also there will be in bloom 400 varieties of Irises, 300 varieties of 
Peonies, 180 varieties of Lilacs, a great collection of Tree Peonies, 
Japanese Flowering Cherries, and other rare shrubs and plants. 


We cordially invite you to visit our Nursery. We shall be glad to 
keep you informed as to progress of bloom season if you ask us to. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134, Weiser Park, Penna. 
On the Wm. Penn Highway (route 22), Twelve Miles West of Reading 








Rustic 
Manufacturer 
Tea Houses 
Pergolas 
Arbors 
Bridges 
Fences 
Trellises 
Settees, etc. 
Plans Furnished 
All Kinds of 
Rustic Work Made 
to Order 


11 Dunbar Avenue, Dorchester 
Tel. Gen. 2479 


wo. 


r 





A. H. LOVESY 














Michell’s Giant Dahlia F iteped Zinnias 


Flowers extra large; resemble Decorative Dahlias; 
the finest type of this popular flower ever int-oduced. 








-m Large 
Pkt. Pkt. 
Buttercup. Oreamy yellow ...$.20 $.50 
Crimson Giant. Best red .. .. .20 .50 
Dream. Lavender turning tv 
DE tise s.6460 68469 06000 -20 .50 
Exquisite. Rose color ........ -20 .50 
Golden State. Orange yellow .. .z0 -50 
Old Rose. Very attractive .... .20 -50 
Oriole. Orange and gold ..... . 20 -50 
Polar Bear. re white ..... .20 .50 
Purple Prince. Deep purple .. .?9 .50 
Scarlet Flame. Bright scarlet . .20 -50 
SE SED vnsececsedeccece -15 .30 
Collection. One packet each above 
ten colors, $1.50 
Collection. One large packet each above 











ten colors, $4.00 
Our Complete General Oatalog for 1929, containing a con plete list of everything 
for the Garden, Farm, Lawn and Greenhouse, will be :nailed free upon request. 
When ordering, please mention this pu . ‘cution. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE yiitvs. Phila., Pa. 
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Perennial 
Transplants 


These plants have been wintered 
outdoors in flats. An excellent op- 
portunity to secure small plants at 
half the price of field plants. Our 
supply on many kinds is very 
limited. No less than six of a kind 


sold at these prices. 

Per dozen 
Aquilegia caerulea, Rainbow mixture . . $1.50 
Aquilegia californica hybrids 1 
Aquilegia chrysantha ............. 1.25 
Aquilegia elegantula : 


eer ere ee 5.29 
Aster amellus—King George ....... 1.75 
Bellis rotundifolia caerulescens . feae 
Campanula carpatica Raids - Seas 
Campanula glomerata dahurica . 1.75 
Campanula latifolia eriocarpa . - Bore 
Campanula persicifolia, Giant hybrids . 3.90 
Campanula pyramidalis PEE 
Dianthus barbatus, mixed (Sweet 

William) digas aionanmiene Oo cmaverd 1.25 
SII i'd: 0 4-058 «a dle ea are 1.50 
Lee eee ee « 4.29 
Digitalis ambigua (Yellow Foxglove). 1.50 
Gaillardia aristata, Ipswich Beauty ... 2.50 
Lupinus nootkatensis 3.75 
Lupinus polyphyllus—Violet blue, 

buffs, rose, deep _— primrose 50 
Lychnis flosjovis Pia’ 75 
Veronica gentianoides ...... 
Veronica michauxia 75 


Veronica teucrium prostrata. 
Veronica waldsteenii 
Viola bosniaca 


— ee et et ee ND 
<2 
w 
Oo 


White and Johnson Co. 


Florists and Landscape Architects 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 








The Handy Hose Holder 


Pat. 
Aug. 2, 
1927 







Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guaran- 
teed, 


Saves time and effort 


Price 
Order today 


$2.75 


Inquire about special offer for Garden 
Clubs and Horticultural societies. 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Ter., Brookline, Mass. 








TULIPS 


That is what you 





THANE YOU! 
will say to us later if you Le A now. 


s. First 


Genuine Holland-grown Tu 
ream of 


size bulbs guaranteed. “The 


Our Nurseries.” 


Brilliant Darwin Collection 


100 for $2.75 


Prices going up steadily. Take a4- 
vantage of this special offer. You will 
pay extremely high prices later on in 
the season. 


Order Your Tulips NOW! 


AT A TREMENDOUS SAVING 
Named Varieties 


100 for $3.50 


Price lists ready. Add 15c per 100 
bulbs for postage and insurance. 


HOLLAND BULB Co. 


407 9th Ave., Dept R, New York City 
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they are delicate in color and texture, but thick, Spanish pot- 


tery should be taboo. 


Indeed, I feel as if heavy pottery is not really suitable for 
any irises (except big jars for tall stalks) as the delicate nature 
of the petals would always tend toward the use of finer table- 
ware. Such flowers as zinnias can be reserved for this type of 


“‘peasant”’ 


ware and it is surprising how the adherence to a 


few simple rules such as this one will bring results to the ex- 
hibitor in decorative classes at our flower-shows. 

The intermediate irises, including the detested (by some) 
Zwannenburg, combine well with cottage tulips in almost 
any set of colors one cares to attempt and, relieved by colum- 
bines, one can have a delectable center-piece for the most 
formal dinner, or again, with simple china and glass, for the 


informal luncheon. 


But here, in most gardens, we come to an end of irises suit- 
able for indoor use until the sibiricas begin; so let us encourage 
the brave breeder who is willing to save, propagate and intro- 
duce seedlings which are on a small scale but have fine color, 
form, carriage and proportion. Miss Sturtevant has a set of 
really charming plants she is playing with that will come right 
into line to fill this gap. She calls them her ‘“Tom Tits’’ be- 
cause in the character of their size and manner of growth they 
resemble that very good little iris. 

Mr. Williamson, too, has a group of what he names his 
‘“‘runts’’—a cruel name for a good set or irises that are much 
needed. The word runt to me signifies a little thing that is 
crooked, stunted and generally ugly. These are charming and 
well worthy of a place in the front of a border; but for cutting 
and arranging on the table both these strains will be ideal. 

Let us beg these pioneers in a good cause to be undiscour- 
aged and to go on with their fine work, producing for us what 


could be suitably termed 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


“‘table iris.”’ 


—Ethel S. Peckham. 


The Angel’s Tears Daffodil 


HE mention of the Angel’s Tears daffodil in my notes on 

ground covers for Spring bulbs in the April 1 issue has 
brought a number of inquiries about this charming little 
flower. Narcissus triandrus albus is a native of the Iberian 
peninsula, where it is found growing in the mountains in fine 
gritty soil. A well-drained spot in partial shade and fine, hard, 
gritty soil is absolutely necessary for its well being in the rock 
garden, yet the rock garden is the only place for it, as it is 
entirely unsuited for the border. Clusters of creamy-white 
flowers on six-inch stems are thrown up above its fine grassy 
foliage in early Spring. Nearly all of the choice species of nar- 
cissi are now denied us by the plant quarantine but they may, 




















HUMUS 


HYPER-HUMUS 


is the only cultivated, disked and 
finely ground prepared humus on the 


market 
86 to 89% 
Pure Organic Matter 


Use Hyper-Humus 
organic in your soil. 
For $2.00 we will ship a 100 lb. trial 
bag freight prepaid to any station 
within 100 miles of New York or 
Philadelphia. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct. 
Instructive free literature on request. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
14 Park Place Newton, N. J. 


to replace the 





21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, The 

Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“Dream,” the best a) labeled and post- 

= = for only =. orders for only $5. 
lor circular free. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
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RAINBOW 


The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler throws 
& spray that reaches every nook and corner 
of your lawn or garden. Sprinkles in a 
square instead of a circle. Does away 
entirely with watering by hand. Waters 
areas as large as 60 ft. square. Adjustable 
to narrow spray, if desired. Does the 
work of three or four ordinary sprinklers. 


Special Price Now! Write today for cir- 
cular and special price for a limited time. 


WHITE SHOWERS, INO. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


Irrigation equipment of all kinds, 
including underground systems. 


WHITES 






HOWERS 














d | 
Send for My Descriptive Catalog 
ag 


e “Roos 


Flower Bulb Specialist 
Box GH 
Concord, eMassachusetts 














Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














“In the Beauty 
of the Lilies” 


You, too, can find pleasure and 
satisfaction 


PLANT BULBS NOW! 


AURATUM (Gold Banded) 


Each Dozen 
0 Tee $4.00 
MEGTRMIOERS 2 oc cccccce 50c 5.00 
ere 60c 6.00 


AURATUM PICTUM. A glorified form, 
unique in ~ —— spots and red tips. 
h $1.00 Dozen $10.00 
AURATUM en Particu- 
larly desirable. Many call it the best of 
the Auratums. Exceptionally large, pure 
white richly spotted yellow. 
Each 50c Dozen $5.00 
HANSONII. Often called our most Ps 
manent and satisfactory lily. Splendi 
semi-shade. Bright orange spotted black. 
Each 75c Dozen $7.50 
‘YII (Orange Speciosum). Soft 
orange nodding flowers with brown spots. 
Each 75c Dozen $6.00 
SPECIOSUM VARIETIES. 
Album. .Pure white. 
Each 60c Dozen $6.00 
The pening Each 
DE sasdosedeee 40c 


| "=e 60c 
agnificum. 
on white ground 
Melpomene. Large, deep crimson. 
Rubrum, Fragrant white spotted rose. 


Postpaid at these prices 


PERRY SEED CO. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston, Mass. 
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IRIS OFFER 


Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named stand- 
ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 
jovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 
lings. All will be labelled with the true 


me. 

For $1.00 TWELVE varieties (One pink 
variety included). < 
For $2.00 TWENTY varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). , : 
For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 
and a red variety included). : 
For $5.00 FORTY varieties (Lent A. Wil- 

liamson included). 
For $7.50 SIXTY varieties (Margaretta 
Wing included). : 
For $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother 0: 
Pearl included). 
For 15.00 SEVENTY-FIVE varieties 
(Grapta included). 
For $25.00 ONE HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistator included). 
Never in Iris history have there 


been such wonderful bargains 
With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 
show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
All orders postpaid and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





N aperville Nurseries 
Naperville, Illinois 


Plant material for Landscape, 
Horticultural and Forestry 
Projects 


Choice line of 


STRONG PERENNIAL 
PLANTS, TREES, SHRUBS, 
VINES AND EVERGREENS 


Native Plant Material 


If you do not receive our catalog, a 
card will bring it. 


Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 





Narcissus Bargain 


One hundred large blooming size buibs 
made up of four bulbs each of 25 different 
varieties all labeled and true to name 
Not junk, but made up of such varieties 
as King Alfred, Glory of Sassenheim, 
Fairy, Will Scarlet, etc. Will be sent 
0.0. D. for $4.00. : 

Send at once for full list of varieties if in 
terested, as this ad will not appear again. 


FRED C. MONTGOMERY 


Route 1 Corvallis, Oregon 








HARDY PERENNIALS 
ROGK GARDEN PLANTS 


New and Old-Fashioned Hardy Plants 


WE SPECIALIZE in the growing 
of HARDY PERENNIALS, ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS, and EVER- 
GREENS, etc., and assure the wid- 
est latitude in choice of varieties, as 
well as the most courteous prompti- 
tude in correspondence and service to 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Send for our catalogues 


Palisades Nurseries, 


Inc. 
Sparkill, New York 
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with care and patience, be grown from seed, and seeds of many 
of them may be had from European sources. The small nar- 
cissi do not like the deep planting practiced with the border 
varieties; two and a half inches of soil over the crown of the 
bulb should, in all cases, be deep enough. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copenish, Mich. 


The Judging of Delphiniums 


‘UDGES of delphiniums, particularly those of limited expe- 
J: rience, are often uncertain as to what qualifications to 
consider in judging exhibition blooms. To assist such persons, 
the American Delphinium Society has offered the following 
guide: 

JUDGING STANDARD 


1. Main spike to be judged, irrespective of side shoots or their absence. 
Rules at times specify them. 

2. Reasonable length of stalk to accompany spike in contests. 

3. Spikes to be erect; allowance being made for general wilting 
average at exhibitions. 

4. To consider average size of open florets, uniform arrangement of 
them throughout spike length, and number of florets fully opened, or 
sufficiently so to indicate perfection of form and coloring. 

5. Regarding a points standard. Preference is made to having club 
organizations send in this season’s points standards adopted, so that there- 
from a better National Standard can be evolved to average all exhibitions. 


CLASSIFICATION (Tentative Only) 


Doubles. Developed florets of at least two complete rows, with five- 
petaled central bee. Additional sub-petals centered. 

Semi-doubles. Developed florets of at least one complete row, with 
five-petaled central bee. Additional sub-petals centered. 

Singles. Developed florets of one complete row, with five-petaled 
central bee. No additional sub-petals. 


Caladiums and Sweet Alyssum 


ALADIUMS and sweet alyssum may be grown together 
with very pretty effect, if planted in the following way: 
Around the edge of a flower-bed, three feet in diameter, draw 
up the soil so as to form a raised rim about four inches high. 
In the center of the bed plant the caladium roots and, along 
the raised edge, a row of sweet alyssum. A basin-like bed of 
this kind will hold great quantities of water, which, instead 
of flowing away as it would be likely to do in a flat bed, will 
sink into the ground among the roots of the moisture-loving 
caladium. The sweet alyssum will cover the top of the raised 
edge and will then trail downward over the sides, in which 
position its flowers show to great advantage, its dainty habit 
contrasting well with the broad, tropical growth of the 
caladium, which if it is plentifully supplied with water, will 
produce leaves of an immense size. 
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And Now It’s 
Sankei- Yen! 


Last year we told how the Iwamoto 
Floral Company Tokio, Japan subscribed 
for 12 copies of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
for the instruction of their staff. 


On February 14th, 1929, we received 
a subscription order for 28 copies of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle to be mailed 
monthly throughout the current year to 
Sankei-Yen, Kanagawa-Ken, Japan. 


If Japan with its age-old garden lore 
needs the Gardeners’ Chronicle, surely 
it is a necessity to every American 
gardener. 


Send $1 today, check, dollar bill or 
2c stamps; we will mail you seven 
Or send $2 for full 
year, plus the current issues, 13 issues 
in all. 


monthly issues. 


























CHRYSANTHEMUM 
COREANUM 


From 2 in. pots 20c each, 
$2.00 per dozen 


Monadnock Nursery 
Keene 





N. H. 














Wonder Pansies 
from Raven Rock Farm invite compari- 
son. Also Forget-Me-Nots in blue, pink 
and white. Large plants, 75 cts. a doz. 
50 for $2.75, $5 per hundred. 


ELIZABETH LANE 
Rolf’s Lane Newburyport, Mass. 


GLORIOUS ROCK 
-—§GARDENS—— 


Hardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds, 
2,000 varieties, collected from the 
mountains and plains of the world. 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection, 
15 distinct vars., $1.50; 3832 vars., 
$2.50. 





Rev. H. A. F. ANDERSON, F.B.H:.S. 
Glenn Hall Leicester, England 








FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Scented geranium, fuchsia, lemon verbena 
mignonette, really sweet heliotrope. Four 
o'clock, stocks, calendula and many others 
Ship beautifully. Our catalog on request. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 











a Arden Nurseries 

, > | A little roadside garden spe- 
xy, cialising in unusual evergreens 
> . and rock plants. 

# Worth a visit 


6 miles north of Wilmington on Marsh Rd. 
(cement) 


Arden, Delaware 














Here Are Bargains 
for Buyers of Trees 


Thousands of transplanted Ever- 
greens Austrian Pine, Douglas 
Fir, Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Red Cedar—in sizes up to 18 to 24 
inches. Well-rooted; all have been 





transplanted one or more times, 
and properly cultivated. 


Special Prices to 
Quick Buyers 
We offer these Evergreens for re- 
foresting purposes, for screens and 
windbreaks, at prices that are real 
bargains. Write us for list of sizes 
and prices. 


Kelsey’s “Short Guide’’ to nursery 
products will be sent on request. 


KELSEY 


Nursery Service 
50 Church Street 
New York City 
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A Catalogue of the 
NEWEST, RAREST and FINEST 


Jris 


Also containing the best of the 
older varieties at very low prices. 


Prices of plants range from 
$.10 to $50.00 each 


This catalogue is beautifully 
illustrated in color and half 
tone with illustrations of the 
newest and rarest Iris; and 
will be sent to any one send- 
ing $.35 in stamps. This 
amount will be credited on 
any order of $3.00 or more. 


QUALITY GARDENS 





Stephenson Street Freeport, Ill. 








Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy 


Blooms in late June and continues un- 
til frost; flowers much larger than the 
old form; pure white, rosette-shaped. 
Many other scarce and rare perennials 
are presented in our Specialty List— 
write for it. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Box B Bristol, Connecticut 








GRAY & COLE WAzD HILL, 


HARDY PLANTS 
Choicest Varieties of 
IRIS PEONIES PHLOX 


ROCK PLANTS PERENNIALS 
Ask for 1929 Catalogue 
On main Boston road between 





North Andover and Haverhill 











A PLANT’S ORIGIN 


Is Important 


yw 


Bedford grown Trees 
and Plants succeed 
everywhere. Send now 
for our new catalog 
of everything worth 
while for your garden. 
The New England 
Nurseries 


Bedford, Mass. 


(Where your father 
purchased ) 
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COLUMBINE 


Mrs. Scott Elliott’s Long Spurred 
Hybrids. Immense cups and long 
spurs in wonderful pastel shades. 


200 seeds, $1.00 
2 year plants 50c each, $5.00 dozen 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUM 


Tall, stately perennial lLarkspurs, 
80% doubles, in all shades of blue and 
blue with pink inner petals and pink 
spots. The plants and seeds are from 
the finest mixtures. 


100 seeds, $1.00 
1 year plants, $.50 each 
2 year plants, 1.00 each 


$5.00 doz. 
10.00 doz 


H. R. LAWRENCE 
Church Road Elmhurst, III. 
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Crocus Species From Seed 


R. EVERETT’S notes on Crocus Tommasinianus in 

the April 15 issue prompts further observations along 

that line. Most gardeners will not find it as easy to get corms 

of the rare species as appears from Mr. Everett’s statement that 

“corms may be procured from dealers in the Fall.’’ True, 

named varieties of Dutch propagation may be bought at any 

seed store, but species such as banaticus, etruscus, biflorus, 

imperati, Tommasinianus and Sieberi will require long and 

diligent search. But all is not dark even here for we may have 
the most of them from seeds. 

I have corms of about a dozen species ranging in age from 
six years down to seedlings and a quantity of seeds which just 
arrived from Europe. The task of raising crocuses from seed 
is no more difficult than will be encountered in many com- 
monly-used perennials. Sow the seeds in frames of moderately 
rich soil where moisture conditions can be controlled, cover- 
ing the seeds the usual depth, 1.e., twice the diameter of the 
seed. Fresh seeds will usually germinate quickly, say in a few 
weeks, but year-old seeds often take their time about getting 
out of the ground. If no plants appear the first Summer, it 
does not always mean a total loss of that crop as germination 
may take place the following Spring. Give plenty of space be- 
tween seeds and the plants will not require handling until 
they are ready for their permanent place in the planting 
scheme. 

The following species, in addition to the one covered by 
Mr. Everett, all raised from seed, have proved hardy in my 
northern garden: Crocus biflorus, white; C. chrysanthus, 
yellow; C. imperati, inner petals lilac, outer petals fawn, 
flowering before or with Tommasinianus; C. minimus is a 
little mite rarely over two inches high with lavender inner 
petals and buff on the outer; C. Sieberi, purple with an orange 
throat and orange stamens; C. Susianus, golden yellow, 
brown on the outside. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copenish, Mich. 


Using Discarded Rock Plants 


NE of the requisites for a successful rock garden is a con- 
veniently situated ‘“‘dump.’’ Not a dump in the usual 
sense, but a more or less inconspicuous spot, preferably a 
stony slope for good drainage, with a few native shrubs for 
slight shade, not too good soil and facing south. To this 
transfer the more energetic of your rock plants—those quite 
too pretty to discard, but a bit too rampageous and forth- 
putting for the choice rock garden. Of these there is arabis, 
particularly A. mollis, which is fine in a retaining wall, soon 
sweeping down in a fan-like train. 

Others are ajuga, Aquilegia canadensis, Alyssum saxatile, 
Myosotis alpina (a pest in the rock garden), erysimum, 
phlox of all varieties, particularly P. divaricata (a most 
lovely thing in itself, but too prone to possess the earth) and 
Saponaria ocymoides, a lovely little wanton which likes to 
wind its rosy fingers over and around the gray stones. Be 
sure to place forget-me-nots close by; the combination is 
beautiful. Use violets for semi-shady nooks and a little 
genista and butter-and-eggs for yellow. Be sure to have plenty 
of white, however. 

Leave these plants alone. They will form close friend- 
ships and soon form a rock garden, not as choice, perhaps, 
but fully as floriferous as the more cherished one. If the 
“dump” has a warm southern exposure, sheltered from north 
winds, it will flower, probably, some days before the other 
and prolong the season. It is a good plan to scatter here the 
seeds from the shearing of the rock garden. Seed pods of 
Scilla siberica soon form good clumps. 

—Helen O. Sprague. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here Is Your Chance to Make a BIG 
Display for Very Little Money! 
For $3 you may have 12 Iris worth $5 or more 
For $5 you may have 12 Iris worth $8 or more 
all different and correctly labeled, sent prepaid 


100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent Express collect 
1,000 for $45.00 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them 
at very attractive prices in lots of six 
or more of a kind. 

A. E. Kunderd, Albert Victor, Archeveque, Blue 
Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, 
Crusader, D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her 
Majesty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Kharput, La 
Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Chobaut, Palaurea, 
Princess Beatrice, Queen Caterina, Seminole, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tamer, W. F. 
Christman, Zua, Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, 
Snow Queen. 

No person has a right to leave the world as he 
found it. He should do something to make it 
better, happier or more beautiful. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
region. Cultural directions with every 
order. Send for copy of 


Horsford’s Garden Annual 


full of special offers of ferns, 
flowers, perennials, and bulbs. 


F. H. HORSFORD charlotte, vt. 


wild 








Plant This Spring on 
the Sunny Bank 


Creeping Junipers 
Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Everyone wants it. Flowers all summer, 
great for an edging, fine in the rockery. 
And our plants cost so little. 
10 for $1.50 Postpaid 
25 or more, 10c each, not Postpaid 
(Delivery until July Ist) 
These are from little pots, and experi- 
ence teaches that they are surer to live 
and flower better all thru the summer, 
than any other size. Our catalog tells 
about them and also about WHITE 
JERSEY GEM, and JERSEY JEWEL, 
two fine new sorts from Mr. Weston. 
Send for a copy of our catalog before 
you forget it. Plenty more of 
interest in it. 














Seed of 


FRINGED GENTIAN 
50c per packet, Postpaid 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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PRESERVE 


NAMES of VALUABLE 
ROSES, DAHLIAS 
EVERGREENS 
GLADIOLUS— 

All Named Varieties 


Ordinary Labels are soon destroyed by 
weather and with them the names you 
like to remember. So they re often for- 
gotten. 


SIMPLEX 
WEATHERPROOF 


PLANT LABELS 


are permanent, wiil preserve these names 
for your future enjoymeni ind for your 
friends—yet, they COST SO LITTLE! 
Simplex Labels are made of opaque 
white celluloid with a snecially prepared 
writing surface. Writing protected 
by transparent mica, is alw:ys very 
distinct and readable. These labels 
have been approved by Horticul- 
turists and Botanists for 14 years. 
Prices: Including Copper Wires 
for attaching. Postpaid in U.S.A. 
Doz. Per 100 
No. 1: re in. $.50 $3.00 
No. 2: 4x3 in. .75 5.00 
No. 3: 5xlin. 1.00 7.00 
Samples 10c. We have other 
styles; Metal Stake Labels and 
Celluloid Pot Labels. Descriptive 
folder Free. Buy at your dealer's 
or from 
Charles Stewart Company 
Pa St. Paul Bldg., New York 








Pra 








Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 


Know Your Plants 


An orderly garden is well labeled; 
it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 
to owner and visitors. Use 


INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most satisfactory perma- 
nent labels. They are inexpen- 
sive; no ink used and names 
are always legible. 





Imp. Soap Spray 











Made in various styles includ- 
ing pot flabels and garden 
stakes. Don’t break off or 
rot like wooden labels. 





Send 10 cents, coin or 
Stake or stamps, for various 
Pot Label sizes and styles 


BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT-TREE LABELS 











HORTICULTURE 
The Tender Iris Bucharica 


RIS bucharica is a bulbous iris allied to Iris orchioides and 
Iris caucasica, and considered to be the most striking and 
beautiful of the Juno section. Twenty-five bulbs of this iris 
were received at the Garden on July 30, 1928, from the de- 
partment of agriculture. Several were potted and kept in a 
cool greenhouse, where they began to flower in March, 1929. 
The rest were planted outside in a border facing the south, 
and proved hardy, as they are all growing and should bloom 
at the beginning of May. It is doubtful whether this iris 
would prove hardy around Boston unless given a warm, 
slightly-protected situation in well-drained soil. Seed is occa- 
sionally offered by European houses, but I fail to find it listed 
by American dealers. 

The plant before it flowers could easily be mistaken for an 
hemerocallis, as the growth is unlike that of most other irises. 
It is a native of the mountain slopes of East Bokharia, at an 
elevation of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet. It is figured in the 
“Botanical Magazine’ from plants that flowered in the Al- 
pine House at Kew in 1903. 

—Francis Lazenby, Superintendent. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 





Trilliums as They Grow in Wisconsin 


The Habits of ‘Trillium 


Dear Sir—The natural haunts of Trillium grandiflorum 
when in blossom by the thousands over hundreds of acres in 
extent makes a showing in nature worth going many miles to 
see. Now the reason for this brief note is this question: Why 
are they solitary, occasionally twins and very rarely triplets 
or more, while if brought to the garden their corms multiply 
so rapidly almost beyond belief, as the accompanying picture 
illustrates. This was a single plant transported to the garden 
eight or ten years ago, but was reset four years ago because of 
its crowded condition and really needs resetting again as there 
are now 75 or more plants in this group. They are growing 
near the foundation under the eaves of the conservatory. 

—A. H. Lemke, D.D.S. 
Wausau, Wis. 


The Use of Weed Killers 


There is no better time for using a weed killer, for if 
applied now when the weeds in the drives and walks are 
just beginning to develop, it will destroy them completely 
and perhaps make another application unnecessary, at least 
until late Summer. It is a waste of time and energy to dig 
out weeds and grass with a hoe. Better results are obtained 
with one-quarter the labor by sprinkling a good weed killer 
over the. walks and drives, afterwards washing it in with 
the hose. Of course, care must be taken not to have it fall 
upon the adjoining grass plot, for it kills whatever plant 
life it touches. These weed killers can also be used very suc- 
cessfully for eradicating poison ivy. 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers by keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants, flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
yy way—he keeps “Black 
eaf 40” on hand. 

Easy to use. The small 
size for 85c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40” is sup- 
plied by seed stores, hard- 
ware stores, florists and 
department stores. 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated s 

Louisville Kentucky M 


Black 
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TULIPS 


We specialize in Holland grown 
Tulips of the BEST quality only. Our 
rowers have specialized on Tulips 
or three generations and know how 
to grow them for length of stem and 
size of bloom. Special for May, 100 
Superfine mixed Darwins $3.75. 100 
Superfine mixed Breeders a gd om 
paid east of the Mississippi. Ship- 
ment in September. Complete cata- 
logue of over 800 varieties out May 
15th, free. Write for it. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford, Conn. 














Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Flax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 








GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient note book for a gardener’s 
memoranda and clippings; 45 headings; 
green cover; size 11x84. Price, $2.00, 
including postage. Send check to 
Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 















FINEST 
AMERICAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN 
VARIETIES 





Brook-in- Wood Gardens 


HAMILTON, MASS. 
Seedlings 
Delphinium, Heavenly Blue, a 
beautiful new delphinium . 25 $3.00 
Delphinium, Morning Glory 
Blue, deeper blue than 
Heavenly Blue .......... 25 3.00 
oe Hybrids, special 
eadvevsrenvogegcceooe 25 2.50 
Canterbary Bells, Mxd. or 
pink, white or blue ...... 25 2.00 
Sweet William, Newport Pink 25 1.50 
Myosotis, Palustris, Semper- 
florens, everblooming For- 
Pee 25 1.50 
Polyanthus, Kelway’s Perfect 
Model, a fine border plant. 25 2.50 


Auricula, Kelway’s Choicest, 

an excellent border plant . 25 4.00 
Heuchera, Sanguinea, coral red 25 1.50 
Heuchera Splendens, scarlet . 25 2.50 
Heuchera Hybrids, white to 


re SE RE a ae 25 3.00 
Heuchera Ericoides, tall coral 
Se ee eee ea 25 2.00 


Send for List 








Use Gripit Plant Stakes 


They do not require string, and they 
last a lifetime. Made of finest metal in 
five different lengths. 


Peony Hoops 
FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


GLADIOL A 


Sentune setae, ate ont Se Se 


pep ey oe oun 
patent Ad oy Every bulb perféct, sure 
to flower gloriously. Pian your 
aow with the aid of my catalog. Write for it today. 


SOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1322 Divides St, Goshen, lad. 














TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike — for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 


Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 





bother @lelubasbuden 
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° Yourselt , 
It’s easy if you ure 
a Bartlett Jointed 
Tree Trimmer with 
a compound lever. 
Saves cost of buying several trim- 
mers of different lengths. Prices 
FP. O. B. Detroit 8 ft. (2 sections) 
$6.60; 12 ft. (3 sections) $7.40; 
16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 


BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
421 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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An Early Flowering Veronica 


ERONICA gentianoides was flowering freely in mid- 

April this year from seed sown last Summer. True, the 
plants are not so large and therefore not so prolific as we 
may expect them to be after another season’s growth; never- 
theless, they made a charming display. This veronica is ad- 
mirable for a position in a rock garden, in the front of a 
border, or for use in connection with Spring bedding schemes. 


I have never been able to discover any justification for the 
trivial name ‘‘gentianoides’’ in the appearance of the flower 
or inflorescence, so I conclude that the arrangement and form 
of the leaves suggests the suitability of this name. 

It is of tufted habit and has creeping roots. The leaves are 
of considerable substance and are glabrous. They vary in 
shape from linear-lanceolate to obovate and have usually 
crenate margins. 

The flower stem rises to a height of from six to 18 inches 
and has bract-like leaves along its length. The upper portion 
bears many flowers, each singly at the end of a long pedicel 
which springs from the axil of a bract. Each flower is from 
one-half to five-eighths of an inch in diameter and has four 
petals, one much smaller than the others. The petals are pale 
blue in color with darker streaks radiating from the center. 
The style, and two stamens terminating in dark blue anthers 
project prominently from the center of each flower. The 
raceme is conspicuously hairy. 

While the veronica is a native of wet Alpine fields in south- 
east Europe it seems to thrive well in almost any soil or situ- 
ation and will endure considerable shade. It is usually propa- 
gated by division but as already indicated seed forms a ready 
means of securing a stock. 

A character which is worthy of mention is the fact that the 
flowers exhale a somewhat elusive but very pleasing honey- 
like odor. 

—T. H. Everett. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Producing Double-Flowered Stocks 


EARLY everyone growing annual stocks prefers the 

double kinds and it seems that the per cent of double- 
ness is dependent upon the care with which the seed has 
been grown and selected. But just how this is done, appar- 
ently, is not commonly understood, judging from statements 
of a correspondent who claims that, while Bailey’s ‘‘Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture’ says that seed pods of stocks 
“indicate by their shape, size, and form whether the seeds 
contained therein will produce a high percentage of double 
flowers the following year,’’ yet he has learned from others, 
including old-country gardeners, that ‘‘doubleness comes 
through breeding and selection of plants which show a 
propensity for doubles.”’ 

It is true that gardeners have ways of telling which seed- 
lings will have double flowers. Some claim that the seedlings 
which appear last will be doubled-flowered. Others say that 
a single-flowered plant has dark green smooth leaves, rounded 
at the top and the heart of the plant is shaped like a shuttle- 
cock, but a plant which will bear double flowers has long, 
hairy, light green leaves with curled edges and the center of 
the plant has whitish leaves. Yet, the secret of how to grow 
and select seeds to produce double-flowering plants seems to 
be in the hands of a few. 


In “Traité des Giroflées,’’ M. Chaté claims that if plants 


are trimmed of all weak growth and only a few pods allowed 
to develop on each spike, and if only those seeds near the 
base of the pods are saved, about 80 per cent of double 
flowers will result. Also, these seeds are said to be mostly of 
an abnormal shape which permits their being separated by 
| experienced cultivators. 
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Midsummer Catalogue 


Early selection is always advisable. 
Choose now frem the complete assort- 
ment of winter and spring flowering 
Bulbs and Seasonable Seeds listed in 
this book. And profit by its expert 
advice on the planting of Vegetables 
and Flowers. 

Will be mailed June I to all 

customers of record. If you 

are not on our books, write 

for free copy and mention 

“Horticulture.” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Catalog of the 
BETTER IRISES 


Send to-day for our new 1929 descriptive 
list. It contains, among other features, 
a simplified rating to assist you in select- 
ing Irises, plus an extensive assortment of 
the best varieties of all types. 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 
Montgomery & Euclid Rds., Cincinnnati, 0. 








Iris Bargains 


Owing to a crowded nursery we are 
selling the following at very reduced 
prices. No less than six sold at these 
prices. The following sold for two 
dollars a dozen. 


Hiawatha. Lavender, rose and Royal 
purple. 
Aurea. Clear yellow. 


Blue Jay. Brilliant blue. 

Charles Dickens. Shades of blue. 

Chester Hunt. One of the best blues 

Loroley. Light yellow and blue. 

Navajo. Bronze yellow and deep maroon. 

Princess Victoria Louise. Yellow and plum 

Rose Unique. Deep rose. Very early 

Trojana. Two shades of purple. Tall 

Sent by express unless otherwise ordered 
Delivery after July first 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 


PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 








American, aged 32, with coll ge education, 
desires position with landscape gardener 
or on a private estate. Has had consider- 
able experience on estates, with especial 
attention to shrubbery, rockeries and 
vegetable raising. Kindly direct all com- 
munications to H. N. BR., Care of Miss 
Eleanor A. Snelling. Dedham, Mass. 








FOR SALE 


Collection of orchids. 
on application. 
Sunridge Nurseries, Greenwich, Conn. 


Prices and varieties 











AGRI-PAX 


KILLS INSECTS—PRESTO! 





Controls Bean Beetles, Japanese Beetles, 
Leafhopper, Rose Bugs, Aphis, Thrips, Sca! 
Caterpillars, Tomato and Currant worms 
Squash Bugs, Mealy Bugs, Red Spider, et« 

Safe on Mushrooms in powdered form. 
Non-poisonous. Spreads evenly. Stainless 
Non-corrosive. Economical. Dilutes heavily. 
Send for circular and testimonials. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

We can help you if insects trouble. 


PULVO-PAX 
the Pyrethrum insect powder—non-poisonou 
Sprays, Weed Killer, Fertilizers, etc. 


MORRIS B. READE, INC. 
Belleville New Jersey 
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The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


Announces the following privileges of 
membership, and invites persons inter- 
ested in promoting horticulture to be- 
come members: 

Subscription to Horticulture 


Admission to the Society’s Exhibitions 
and the Philadelphia Flower Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 

Facilities of excellent horticultural library 
*Garden Visiting Days 

Service of Gardening Consultant 


Annual Dues $3.00 
Life Membership Fee $50.00 





*GARDEN VISITING DAYS, under the auspices 
of The School of Horticulture for Women, Ambler, 
Pa., The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society cooperat- 
ing, will begin May 4th, and continue on Saturday 
afternoons through June 22nd. Members of the Society 
will be admitted upon presentation of their Member- 
ship Cards, and lists of gardens to be visited have 
been mailed to them. Others desiring lists may obtain 
them by applying to: 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 
tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 
zation. 


Volume 1. 


Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


June Flower Shows 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Iris and Rhododendron Show 
June 15-16 


Joint Exhibition of the 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY 
AND THE 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


June 22-23 


Peony, Rose, Strawberry and 
Sweet Pea Exhibition 














JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








BOTH EXHIBITIONS WILL BE FREE 

















HUMUS 


means better flowers, lawns and vegetables. At 
the price sold nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 
$5.00 for 5 100-Ib. bags — $18.00 per ton 
f. o. b. Stanhope, N. J. 

H. B. PRINDLE 
Send for cultural directions 
70 East 45th Street New York 








BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


Cc. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








Maplevale Leafmold 
imparts to the SEED BED 


that degree of mellowness, warmth and 
aeration which is ideal for germination, 
and no crust ever forms on its surface. 
any growers have found that by its use 
damping off is largely prevented. $2.50 
per 100 Ibs. F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


Quantity discount 
Send for descriptive circular 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 





Coming Exhibitions 


May 28. Elizabeth, N. J. Co-operative Flower Show of Northern 
New Jersey in Masonic Temple. 

June 5-7. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club on the Grounds of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Lapham, 514 Warren Street. 

June 7-8. .Washington, D. C. The 26th Annual Exhibition of the 
American Peony Society combined with the Sixth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the American Horticultural Society in the Willard Hotel. 

June 12. Philadelphia, Pa. Competition by amateur members of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for the Robert C. Wright Rose 
Medal at 1600 Arch St. 

June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibi- 
tion in Horticultural Hall. 

June 22-23. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet 
Pea Exhibition in Horticultural Hall. 

June 25-26. Manchester, Mass. Rose Exhibition of the North Shore 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

July 9-10. Newport, R. I. Combined show of Garden Association, 
South County Garden Club and Newport Horticultural Society at 
Newport Casino. 

July 31-August 1. Cape May, N. J. Second Annual South Jersey 
Gladiolus Show of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society to be staged 
on Convention Pier. 

August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 

August 16-17. Falmouth, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of 
the Cape Cod Horticultural Society in Falmouth Town Hall. 
August 20-22. Manchester, Mass. August Show of the North Shore 

Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 23-24. Youngstown, Ohio. First Annual Show of the Ohio 

State Gladiolus Society. 


ee Van eee 


“Del -Bli” 


Fer DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Bight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wituiams & SONS 


























Established 34 Years 
What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— 

Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS a: 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, O 


Bhododendrons 
the Greenhouse. 


f.o.b. Philadelphia 





of steamer. 


Importers 








For Evergreens, Roses, - 
Unrivalled for use in 
Car lots $1.75 ber bale 


Fifty bales or more, 
$1.80 per bale, f.o.b. 
elphia on arrival 








———=—— MILLERSVILLE, MD, ———— 





iS. 
recognized 


as the best 


alWway,S 
specify ¢ 


ATKINS & DURBROW, 

















Hammond’s Slug Shot 
Death to 


Leaf-eating insects 
At your dealers 
Send for Booklet about this Gold 
Medal Insecticide used for 
50 years. 


HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 


Beacon N. Y. 
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Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


offers 


CAROLINA HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga Caroliniana) 
30-70 feet 
A Kelsey-Highlands Nursery introduction 


Unique in habit, with sweeping pendulous branches. 
Very hardy with dark green tufted foliage re- 
sembling the Japanese type of Evergreen. We offer 
several thousand perfect specimens lifting with 
large balls, up to eight feet in height. 


each per 10 per 100 
2-3 ft. Ball and Burlap ...... $ 5.00 $ 45.00 $ 405.00 
3-4 ft. Ball and Burlap ...... 7.00 63.00 567.00 
4-5 ft. Ball and Burlap ...... 12.00 108.00 972.00 
5-6 ft. Ball and Burlap ...... 20.00 180.00 1620.00 
6-7 ft. Ball and Burlap ...... 30.00 270.00 
7-8 ft. Ball and Burlap ...... 40.00 360.00 


JAPANESE IRIS 


(Iris kaempferi) 
in Finest Mixed Colors 


Our Japanese Iris are grown from selected strains 
imported directly from Japan. They are mixed and 
come in the greatest variety of shades and colors. 
Many might well be taken for gorgeous Orchids. 


each per10 per 100 


EN I Oe $.30 $2.40 $18.00 
Same Delivered Free ....... .50 3.00 21.00 
EE ee Git at an .60 5.40 45.00 
Same Delivered Free ....... .80 6.20 48.00 





BEAUTYBUSH 


(Kolkwitzia amabilis) 


4-6 feet 


One of the most beautiful of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum introductions. In early June a mass of pink 
flowers three-quarters inch across the mouth on 
arching sprays. Very hardy. 


Prices of Strong Plants, Delivery 
Charges Not Prepaid 


each per 10 per 100 

DEE As Kien eens ses $1.00 $ 9.00 $ 81.00 

EE «94s. Se wig Wed Gee 1.50 13.50 120.00 

SIL? cnchic tae ca ewew © 2.50 22.50 204.00 
Eo ska sn bbe oees xs 3.50 31.50 


KOREAN 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


(Chrysanthemum coreanum) 


A remarkable new perennial of iron-clad hardiness 
from Korea forming fine large clumps two to three 
feet in both height and diameter. The large white 
flowers have golden centers, resembling a glorified 
Oxeye Daisy, the petals often turning to a light 
claret pink. 

It blooms in the greatest profusion October to early 
December, when autumn leaves are falling, and 
thus it keeps the garden bright and cheerful till 
the early snow flies. Of easiest possible culture, 


thriving in any good garden soil. 
each per10 per 100 


IN 5s vaesbdetsedn Ba (as $.35 $2.70 $21.00 
Same Delivered Free ....... 55 3.30 24.00 
RE et. ee ne ee 75 6.00 54.00 
Same Delivered Free ....... 1.00 7.00 57.00 


“Hardy New England Grown—Best by Test” 





Send for Catalog of Finest Grown Nursery Stock 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Owner, East Boxford, Massachusetts 




















